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RECALL an anonymous quotation which for a period of 
il twenty-five years or more has commanded my increasing 
respect and attention: “In no other office in society does 
what a person 7s count for so much as in teaching.” Its 
simplicity is deceiving; it is lacking in rhetorical style and 
oratorical flourish. The mere fact that it is anonymous 
could lead one to dismiss it as trivial. 

But it contains, I think, an element of simple truth, a 
statement of fact which is of genuine and even great im- 
portance in any attempt to understand the particularly dif- 
ficult decisions which confront the American educational 
process today. Complex situations are no novelty, and 
every generation will naturally contest the fact that our 
problems are of unusual significance; but in full recogni- 
tion of dramatic historical antecedents we must still admit 
greater concern with the solution of contemporary prob- 
lems, which are of such vital concern to this and future 
generations. Instability and insecurity do not happen to 
be words coined for the mid-twentieth century, yet we are 
among the millions for whom these words have current 
and awesome meaning. 

When one visualizes the gigantic proportion of decisions 
which must be reached in this era, it may seem prepos- 
terous to suppose that the small and singular voice of 
Oberlin could create an influence of even slight impor- 
tance. Hundreds of thousands of students are engaged in 
the process of learning elsewhere. Literally thousands of 
teachers have a responsibility no less significant than ours. 
Why and how can this little voice demand recognition in 
the melange and turmoil of educational philosophies, amid 
the gropings which are characteristic of contemporary life 
in an extremely confused world? 

Some ready answers will immediately be supplied by the 
Oberlin alumnus, answers which are the natural outgrowth 
of an intimate personal association with the institution in 
former years. Other answers will be provided by statistics 
and measures of accomplishment as developed by agencies 
and individuals whose interest is the practical analysis of 
educational and cultural attainment in this country. But 
the answers of greatest importance with this and future 
generations of Oberlin students will necessarily rest with 
the present structure and organization of the institution. 
That structure, in terms of physical appearance and educa- 
tional philosophy, is undergoing constant change as it re- 
lates itself to the world in which it participates. This is 
as it should be, and we can expect from all who know the 
college the warmth of support which it so richly deserves. 
Indeed, without change Oberlin would soon go to seed! 
Even the need for contemporary instructional facilities is 
far more urgent than some seem willing to acknowledge. 

But with all the outward accoutrements of progress as 
depicted in the changing physical appearance of Oberlin, 
the fact remains that the character of institutional teaching 
must provide the long-range and lasting answers. Remem- 
bering individuals of great strength in the annals of Ober- 
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lin teaching, there are undoubtedly those who will express 
alarm and ask “Is this a/so undergoing change at Ober- 
lin?” My personal answer would have to be an emphatic 
and unqualified “Yes!” accompanied by a hopeful thought 
that it will be ever-changing. The teacher of today may in 
many ways conform to that ideal of past years, but he 
must of necessity be an individual of even greater intel- 
lectual background and personal strength if he is to lead 
others to an understanding of existing problems. Many 
of those ivory towers in which the traditional professors 
were said to have concerned themselves with individual 
brands of witch-craft no longer exist. The rapid-fire 
changes of life in the twentieth century require a state of 
constant ferment in the character and objectives of teach- 
ing for education is concerned not alone with the estab- 
lishment of principles as a result of change — it is ex- 
pected to anticipate change, to provoke that fundamental 
good judgment and philosophical reasoning necessary to 
the understanding and acceptance of change yet to come. 

The experimental nature which accompanies any change 
in education is often elusive and difficult to comprehend. 
It requires a spirit of adventure which is too often non- 
existent in a college community, for teaching has a way 
of becoming routine in even the best of situations. Change 
of routine can be upsetting and bothersome. It can stiffen 
the spine and consequently the antagonism of the indi- 
vidual who is accustomed to the status quo, who is satis- 
fied with “the way things have gone,” who recognizes no 
real need for constant adjustment of educational objectives. 
Far too often the structure of society has shifted violently 
before the community of scholars has been moved to ac- 
cept the fact. 

To suggest that Oberlin is in the unique position of 
avoiding this common educational pitfall would be to 
create a false impression. It is a constant danger against 
which no educational structure can claim immunity, and 
deliberate transfusions are necessary if the patient is to 
maintain its healthy function. In many ways education is 
experiencing a period of emancipation, and the opportuni- 
ties which lie ahead are limitless. Courageous experiments 
are proving the need for a drastic revision of curriculum 
and methods of presentation. In every area of learning we 
are witnessing rejuvenation, release from routine, freedom 
from bonds which have hindered imaginative leadership in 
education. I would venture to suggest that no single chal- 
lenge is greater than that which the teacher of today is 
privileged to encounter, and that no single responsibility 
is greater than that accepted by the teacher. Hopefully, 
the stature of the Oberlin teacher is such that he will wel- 
come this long-awaited opportunity. Through whatever 
medium he chooses, he is challenged to attain the highest 
degree of intellectual and spiritual stimulation in his teach- 
ing, to encourage those youthful enthusiasms and incen- 
tives which are prerequisite to learning. It is an 
assignment worthy of Oberlin! 
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HE recent visit to Oberlin of Hal 

Holbrook, recreator of Mark 
Twain on the lecture platform, recalls 
the fact that the man who presumably 
inspired Twain’s “Doctor” in Inno- 
cents Abroad was one of the first stu- 
dents to attend Oberlin College, Dr. 
Mayo Gerrish Smith. Smith never 
graduated, but according to the rec- 
ords he was enrolled in the College 
from 1833 to 1838. He died in 
Colorado Springs, Colorado, on Febru- 
ary 20, 1901, after a long and varied 
career. A clipping about Dr. Smith 
at the time of his death recently 
turned up in the papers of Professor 
Chalmer B. Shaver, of Pasadena, Cali- 
fornia, whose wife, Elizabeth Mayo 
Dodge, is a great-neice of Dr. Smith. 
Professor Chalmer Shaver sent the 
clipping to his second cousin, Profes- 
sor Chester L. Shaver, ’28, of the de- 
partment of English, who passed it 
on to us. 


"Varied Career of Mark Twatn’s 
‘Doctor Closed 

“Dr. Mayo G. Smith, the compan- 
ion and friend of Mark Twain, and 
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the inspiration of the novelist’s “Doc- 
tor in Innocents Abroad, died shortly 
after noon today, aged 85. He was 
the first reporter employed by Greeley 
on the Tribune. He was a gold seeker 
in California in 1849, then preacher, 
temperance lecturer, author, inventor, 
dentist, doctor. Twice he travelled 
around the globe. He was Professor 
Morse’s co-worker in the invention of 
thentelestaphes 


“Dr. Smith was born in Newbury- 
port, Mass., Aug. 19, 1816. He was 
one of the first graduates of Oberlin 
College. He went to California in 
1849, joined the regular army. Later 
he gained wealth and travelled with 
Mark Twain. He was master and 
part owner of the first ship that sailed 
from San Francisco to Australia. In 
India he was appointed dentist to the 
Queen’s representative. He returned 
to America and wrote two works on 
ether and chloroform from experi- 
ments he conducted. For several years 
he gave his attention to medicine and 
later was associated with Morse in 
constructing the first telegraph line 
between Baltimore and Washington.” 


Professor Chalmer B. Shaver indi- 
cates that “the Mark Twain connec- 


In This Issue 


‘OM COVER shows the most recent 
addition to the buildings on 
campus, the Annex to Hall Audi- 
torium, completed last spring as the 
first stage in the new building pro- 
gram. With its construction, the De- 
partment of Speech, formerly housed 
in Sturges Hall, receives for the first 
time a modern setting and equipment. 
The dressing rooms, showers, ballet 
room, and Little Theater of the Annex 
also augment the facilities for drama 
provided by the construction of Hall 
Auditorium in 1951. For a story on 
this newest of college buildings by 
Professor Paul H. Boase, chairman of 
the Department of Speech, along with 
photographs by A. E. Princehorn, Col- 
lege photographer, see page 4. 


OUR editorial guest this month is 
David R. Robertson, director of the 
Oberlin Conservatory of Music, who 
sees “problems of unusual significance” 
in education today, which demand, he 
feels, a “constant ferment in the char- 
acter and objectives of teaching.” 


WHEN the results of a recent in- 
vestigation into the undergraduate 
preparation of the college and uni- 
versity professors of America were 
analyzed, it was discovered that Ober- 
lin ranked 13th in the nation, far 
ahead of any other liberal arts college. 
For a full report of this revealing 
study and a consideration of its im- 
plications, turn to page 10. 


Ir has been over a year since we 
have brought our readers up-to-date 
on the books written by alumni and 
faculty. We take this opportunity, 
therefore, to give brief summaries of 
the books that have been called to our 
attention, well aware of the fact that 
the list may be far from complete. See 
page 14. 


CONTINUING our feature on alumni 
living abroad, we take you to Bologna, 
Italy, Paris, and London. For this 
fifth installment of Oberlin Interna- 
tional, see page 16. 


tion we know to be authentic.” He 
is not so sure of the other accomplish- 
ments listed and feels that his widow 
may have “laid things on a bit heav- 
ily.” If not, however, he concludes, 
“What an advertisement for the value 
of an Oberlin College Education!” 


Boase, chairman of the department of speech, right, and Charley Leistner, associate professor of speech, in Professor Boase’s office. 
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New Wing to Hall Auditorium provides excellent addition to the campus 


N THE late summer of 1951, as bulldozers defaced the 

parched earth between the Allen Art Building and the 
old Oberlin Inn, the city of Oberlin, noted for its dryness 
in OMe respect, was enduring its worst water shortage since 
the V-12 Navy days. That Oberlin could suffer from a 
drought in the early fall may surprise some old grads, but 
on that historic occasion the monsoons which usually ac- 
company orientation and the first week of classes, failed 
to arrive, and the storage reservoirs east of the Arboretum 
were dangerously low. 


Rumors that the excavation occurring on Main Street 
would eventually become the basement of the long-awaited 

Hall Auditorium struck even the most optimistic as more 
unlikely than a dip in Alcoa stock. The diggings inspired 
one student, who, for some reason or another, had been in 
and out of Oberlin for a number of years, to deliver a 
speech on the prospects. Having heard countless rumors 
about the proposed Hall building, and, as a third floor 
dormitory occupant, having been deprived of workable 
plumbing by the city’s conservation measure to reduce the 
water pressure, he decided that the hole was merely an- 
other gesture in town-gown relations. The project, he 
declaimed from a platform in Sturges Hall, would in all 
likelihood end up as a reservoir to maintain Oberlin’s 
green lawns in summer and save future third floor resi- 
dents from a bathless winter. 


Happily, this undergraduate was unduly pessimistic. But 
the structure which arose from those diggings has indeed 
become a center for community-college cooperation. A 
multi-purpose building fulfilling the needs of half a dozen 
theatrical groups, both in the college and in the town, it 
also serves as a lecture room for large classes in zoology 


and music. In serving the whole community Hall Audi- 
torium has sheltered such diverse groups as the Gasco Food 
Institute, the League of Women Voters, the Federal Avi- 
ation Authority. It has even furnished the setting for a 
heated discussion of Oberlin’s water problem. 


ROUND 1956 Oberlin faced another crisis. Our pock- 
A ets were bulging with money for the Henry Churchill 
King memorial, but everyone had his own idea about the 
right spot for the new humanities building. Quite prop- 
erly, the Board of Trustees decided that the time had 
come to study the long-range building plans for the entire 
campus. The result was the Douglas Orr Plan. Among 
other items, stage one in the plan called for the demolition 
of Sturges Hall, that historic edifice built by the women’s 
literary societies, and the transfer of its occupant, the 
Speech Department, to quarters in a new wing to be added 
to Hall Auditorium. 


Planning began immediately. It was a cooperative ven- 
ture involving Dean Blair Stewart, Professors Hayden Boy- 
ers and Stan McLaughlin of the Gilbert & Sullivan Players 
and the Oberlin Dramatic Association, respectively, the 
architect, Mr. Lewis Tower, Business Manager, Mr. Gil- 
mer, and the members of the Speech Department. From 
the fall of 1957 until the completion of the addition in 
the spring of 1960 these individuals and many others tried 
to anticipate the present and future needs of Oberlin Col- 
lege in drama, public speaking, and speech therapy. 


Despite the careful planning for Hall Auditorium, it 
had been virtually impossible to anticipate all the needs. 
One problem, however, had persisted from the start — a 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 


Photographs by A. E. PRINCEHORN 


The Little Theater on the ground floor, is equipped for theater-in-the-round, with 62 outlets for various lighting effects. At the time this 
photograph was taken students were here from 8 Ohio colleges for a Legislative Assembly of the North East Ohio Debate Conference. 
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Brick and Mortar 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 5 


Jerome B. Landfield, 

assistant professor of speech, 

sits at the central board 

adjoining the studio and clinic rooms. 

The control room contains tape recorders, 
turntable and console designed to 

play back speeches or music from 

the Little Theatre or any classroom 


on the second floor. 


shortage of dressing rooms and rehearsal space. The first 
floor of the new wing, therefore, contains a large Chorus- 
Ballet room with individual make-up tables, a full-wall 
mirror, a ballet bar, and adjoining shower and toilet facili- 
ties. Across the hallway are two dressing rooms, designed 
for smaller play groups. 

The Green Room, adjacent to the dressing room area, 
contains a kitchenette and provides a pleasant atmosphere 
for after-show parties, social gatherings of drama and 
forensic groups, for an occasional seminar or committee 
meeting, and as an off-stage spot where actors can await 
their cues. The new building is conveniently wired with 
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Professor Andrew Hoover of the English department discusses The Iliad with a class in one of the large modern cl 
pear to be brain waves emanating from Professor Hoover’s head are, we suspect, actually chalk marks on the blackboard behind him 
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intercom telephone, connecting the main stage with the 
control rooms and the Green Room. 

At the east end of the first floor is The Little Theatre, 
a rectangular room 40 x 30 x 12 with an adjoining con- 
trol room, cloak hall, and lobby. This attractively designed, 
acoustically treated room can house up to 125 and is de- 
signed for experimental drama with either conventional or 
arena staging. At one end are stage curtains, and covering 
most of the ceiling are the lighting battens with 62 out- 
lets for innumerable stage lighting combinations. Since 
lighting assumes a double role in arena staging, the con- 
trol room panel features the finest type of proportional 


assrooms. What ap- 
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dimming board. The sound system in The Little Theatre 
consists of five ceiling and two portable speakers, four 
microphone imputs, a stereo console, turn table, and tape 
recorder. 

The Little Theatre also provides a meeting place for 
classes, debates, and discussion meets. Last spring, the 
Forensic Union's Class of 1915 Prize Debate was the first 
event held there, as was the Class of 1915 Public Discus- 
sion Contest early this fall. Both of these contests are 
made possible through the generosity and concern of an 
anonymous donor in that class. Many civic, social, and 
religious organizations have used The Little Theatre this 
year, and since it was opened last spring, the College Board 
of Trustees likewise have found the pleasant surroundings 
of this room appropriate for their regular meetings. 


N THE second floor of the new wing are six spacious 

faculty offices, a large classroom, an audio-control 
room with adjoining studios, two seminar rooms, and 
three clinic rooms. The versatility and all-campus nature 
of the addition are nowhere more apparent than on the 
second floor, where the offices house certain members of 
the French and English Departments as well as the Speech 
Department. Classes in economics, education, English, 
French, Italian, philosophy, religion, Russian, sociology, 
and speech meet in one of the three large classrooms, 
which seat from 20 to 35 persons, or in one of two semi- 
nar rooms. These smaller rooms are equipped with trape- 
zoid-type tables, making possible many different seating 
arrangements and furnishing an ideal discussion setting 
for 12 to 14 students. 

One of the seminars, the headquarters for the Forensic 
Union, is appropriately known as the Grove Patterson 
Room. Named in honor of one of Oberlin’s distinguished 
sons, the seminar, complete with the daily New York 
Times and a wide variety of sources on the current debate 
question, serves as a study and practice center for the 50 
members of the Forensic Union as they prepare for the 
more than 150 debate or discussion programs they sponsor 
each year. 


A college debater himself and a long-time friend of 
forensics at Oberlin, Mr. Patterson established the Grove 
Patterson Public Speaking Contest in 1951. Last year his 
classmates under the leadership of Mr. D. Clifford Jones 
paid tribute to Grove Patterson, who served as a College 
Trustee for over a quarter of a century, by raising funds 
to endow the contest permanently. Mrs. Patterson com- 
missioned John F. Swalley of Toledo to paint the portrait 
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The Chorus and Ballet Room equipped with ballet bar and full wall mirrors on three sides, has individual make-up tables. Adjoining are 
showers, et cetera. It is also equipped for conference use. Students in the picture were attending the Legislative Assembly. The two 
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Oberlin students on the extreme right are Lois Ann Boyd, ’62, Fredericktown, Ohio, and Virginia Leonard, '63, Garden City, New York 
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Portrait of Grove Patterson, ’05, painted by John F. Swalley of 
Toledo and donated by Mrs. Patterson, which hangs in the room 
named after him. 


of Mr. Patterson, which hangs in the room, and the Foren- 
sic Union furnished a bronze plaque for the portrait. 

In the sound-locked area at the east end of the second 
floor are the audio-control room, studio, and clinic rooms. 
The control room contains tape recorders, turntable, and 
console, flexibly designed to record or play back speech, 
music, or plays from any classroom on the second floor or 
The Little Theatre on the ground floor. Although this 
equipment is used primarily by the Speech Department 
and the various dramatic organizations, it is available to 
any class to fulfill its audio needs. The two small clinic 
rooms adjoining an observation room with one-way-vision 
glass windows, are designed for speech therapy work. Stu- 
dents also use these rooms to listen to speeches, debates, 
round table discussions, or tapes from the Speech Depart- 
ment’s audio library. 


OLLOWING the completion of the original building in 
1953, many observers referred to Hall Auditorium as 
the most controversial piece of architecture in Ohio. The 
new addition will do nothing to decrease, may even in- 
crease the controversy, but on one point all can agree. The 
addition had added immeasurably to the usefulness of the 
whole structure to the entire Oberlin Community. Dra- 
matic groups, once rehearsing in the front lobby and dress- 
ing in the basement, now have ample space. Some pro- 
fessors formerly inadequately housed in Westervelt enjoy 
the pleasantly decorated offices and classrooms in the new 
wing. Moreover, audiences, performers, students, and 
teachers will be comfortable the year around, thanks to the 
new air conditioning unit installed in the addition. The 
Speech Department will always treasure memories of Stur- 
ges Hall (we brought with us the speakers’ stands, in- 
scribed with the Greek letters of the historic men’s and 
women’s literary societies). But we also accept willingly 
the verdict of a visiting speech professor from a midwest- 
ern university, who adjudged Hall Auditorium and _ its 
new annex to be one of the finest college centers in the 
country for speech training. Measured in terms of the 
educational services and advantages to the Oberlin com- 
munity, fresh brick and mortar does have its virtues. 


Vinio Rosse, instructor in French, holds a class in the Grove Patterson Seminar Room, which is equipped with trapezoid type tables. 


How Is IT Going? 


ne is the Big Campaign at Oberlin College. The question 
“How is it going?” is asked of Oberlin’s “Financial 
Agents” (a term used to describe Oberlin fund raisers 
since the time of John Jay Shipherd, one of the founders 
of Oberlin College) almost everywhere we go — thank 
goodness! 

The question is asked in such ways as to suggest dif- 
ferent degrees of interest on the part of the questioner. 
Some who ask it, we suspect, are merely making conver- 
sation; some want a dollars and cents answer, with no 
frills. By far the greatest number who ask, however, do 
so because of a very evident and deep concern about 
alumni behavior in the Campaign. In a sense the Big 
Campaign is a good opportunity to test certain myths and 
legends with regard to money and campaigns which have 
sprung up about Oberlin alumni. So let us see how well 
we are behaving. 

The detailed results of “alumni” campaigns run in Ohio 
during last November and December have just been re- 
leased (January 27). Statistically we find that some 3,000 
alumni were personally solicited, of whom 1516 made gifts 
totaling $374,786.15. For those who like more detail the 
following table will reveal the record, by class decade: 


Class Decade Number of Gifts Total of Gifts 
Prior to 1900 13 $ 28,950.00 
1900 to 1910 70 $ 34,384.00 
1911 to 1920 208 $107,347.14 
1921 to 1930 371 $ 96,519.80 
1931 to 1940 339 $ 59,327.54 
1941 to 1950 293 $ 35,285.17 <i 
1951 to 1960 222 $ 16,972.50 © 
TOTAL 1516 $374,786.15 


As a result of our experiences in working in these six 
Ohio campaigns, we have accumulated certain information 
which we want to share with you and which should help 
answer the question, “How is it going?” 

Is it hard to get alumni to work on this Campaign? 
No. It has been remarkably easy to enlist top alumni lead- 
ership when they are presented the opportunity in person. 
We have found that Oberlin alumni are neither reluctant 
nor afraid to work on this, Oberlin’s most ambitious build- 
ing campaign. 

The only real problems we have encountered in this 
area have stemmed from the fact that many of the alumni 
we have asked to work are active leaders in a wide variety 
of community and church organizations; thus we have often 
found it necessary to tailor make our campaign time sched- 
ules to accommodate busy calendars. 

It has been especially gratifying to observe the high de- 
gree of interest and leadership shown by our more recent 
graduates in assuming responsibility in this Campaign. 
Alumni of only two to ten years standing have worked 
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with distinguished success in such positions as Division 
Leaders and Team Captains. Over one half of all cam- 
paign personnel have graduated since 1945. 

How well are Oberlin alumni responding when asked to 
give? 

We are pleased with the response thus far. The figures 
shown above mean very little without comparison. We 
find that in comparison with co-educational colleges in 
similar campaigns we are doing somewhat better than 
average in the numbers of gifts, but are below average in 
the size of gifts. 

The fact that one out of every two alumni, when so- 
licited personally, makes a gift is most encouraging. It 
indicates a growing understanding of Oberlin’s need for 
support, as well as a recognition of responsibility to help 
meet that need. 


However, the fact that many of these gifts are definitely 
of a “token” variety and are given in cash without com- 
mitment for even a limited period of time points up the 
need for an intensive “educational” campaign as to the 
need for Oberlin alumni to assign a much higher priority 
to the support of higher education in their budgets. 

One would not expect a recent graduate who is presently 
a student in medical school to show us the way in this 
respect. After hearing the story (from a solicitor who 
graduated in 1958) the student made a definite pledge 
per academic quarter for one full year and a contingent 
pledge per quarter for the next six quarters. What was 
the contingency? ‘That he be successful in retaining his 
medical scholarship after the first year! 

Based on these first campaigns, where do we need to 
improve in the campaigns which are now underway in the 
East? 

Without question, we must be successful in getting more 
gifts in the so-called “share” categories, that is, in amounts 
of $180.00 and up. 


The success of any campaign of the dimensions of this 
one is based upon “proportionate” giving, that is, the 
willingness of alumni, parents, and friends to accept a fair 
share of the goal of $6,500,000, based upon their ability 
to give. The size of this gift should not be limited to the 
size of the check one can write at any given moment, but 
what one is able to budget for Oberlin over the next 30 
months, 

When you are called on, ask your solicitor to discuss 
with you the various sized shares and payment plans. ‘The 
basic “share” in the Building Campaign is the Honor Roll 
Share in the amount of $180; next comes the Donor Share 
at $360; then the Bwilder Share at $600, et cetera. Rela- 
tively few alumni can sit down and write a check for one 
of these amounts; almost all alumni can pay off a pledge 
for the appropriate share over a three year period. 

How is it going? Fine! But it could be better. Re- 
member this is a Big Campaign, so let's give BIG. 


Oberlin ranks among leaders 
as producer of college teachers 


Nees: TO A RECENT STUDY of the undergraduate 
origins of college faculties, the results of which were 
released on January 15, Oberlin College occupies a unique 
position among liberal arts colleges of the nation as a 
producer of college professors. The study shows that 
Oberlin ranks 13th, tied with Ohio State University, in a 
list of all the colleges and universities included in the sur- 
vey. It is the only non-university related liberal arts col- 
lege in the nation to rank among the top twenty-six, 
which, according to the study, produce nearly one-third 


A meeting of the General Faculty on April 14, 1959. Among the g 
Cole, 18, psychology; Thomas Cramer, ’41, Conservatory; Floyd Gove, ’17, education: 

Chester Shaver, '28, and Ralph Singleton, ’23, English; Robert Tufts, 40, economics: e 
’24, and Norman Craig, '53, chemistry, Margaret Schauffler, 
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of all our college teachers. The survey does not include 
those professors currently teaching at their undergraduate 
alma mater, or administrators teaching less than half time. 

The study was made by Allan O. Pfnister, visiting as- 
sociate professor of higher education at the University of 
Michigan, financed by the Fund for the Advancement of 
Education and the Association of American Colleges. It 
was based on a comprehensive analysis of the educational 
background of 14,500 faculty members in a cross-section 
of 284 universities, liberal arts colleges, teachers colleges, 


roup pictured above are 13 Oberlin graduates: L. E. “Pete” 


the late Robert Fletcher, ’20, history; 
corge Jones, ’20, botany; Luke Steiner, 


18, and Ellen Johnson, °33, fine arts. 
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and junior colleges, accredited institutions of higher edu- 
cation in the fall of 1955. Professor Pfnister stated that 
a decade-by-decade review of the data indicates that the 
“basic patterns are remarkably stable” and probably pre- 
vail this year. The study was started by the former dean 
of Carleton College, Frank Kille, now associate commis- 
sioner for higher education in the State of New York. 


The figures reveal that Oberlin College’s total of 154 
graduates in college teaching tops that of every university 
in the Ivy League with the exception of Harvard (294) 
and Columbia (263). By way of comparison, Cornell 
University ranks 16th, with 139; Yale University 17th, 
with 136; Princeton 24th, with 102. The University of 
California (all campuses) tops the list with 535. 


An interesting result of the analysis is the revelation 
that six of the top ten of the major producers of college 
professors are Big Ten universities, and that ten of the 
top sixteen are located in the middle west. Five midwest- 
ern states, Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Ohio, and Wiscon- 
sin, account for 23 per cent of the total. “Contrary to gen- 
eral opinion,” indicated Professor Pfnister, “the smaller in- 
stitutions are not doing a better job of inducing persons 
to enter college teaching than are large institutions.” Ober- 
lin, it would seem, stands out as an exception. 


Other conclusions of the study reveal that approximately 
one college teacher in five teaches at his undergraduate 
alma mater. Excluding junior colleges, the proportion of 
“in-breeding” for various types of institutions is as fol- 
lows: liberal arts colleges, 23.9 per cent; universities, 21.1 
per cent; teachers colleges, 15.3 per cent. Viewed in terms 
of legal control, the figures are: Roman Catholic senior 
colleges, 42 per cent; Protestant institutions, 28 per cent; 
private non-denominational senior colleges, 18.4 per cent; 
public colleges, 15.8 per cent. Oberlin faculty taking their 
undergraduate degree at Oberlin number 55, or 24.2 per 
cent, of the combined faculties of the College of Arts and 
Sciences and the Conservatory of Music. Broken down, 
the figures are as follows: 


College of Arts and Sciences 


Teachers Oberlin Graduates 
Men Women Men Women 
130 48 41 ) 


Conservatory of Music 


Teachers Oberlin Graduates 
Men Women Men Women 
42 14 12 4 


Professor Pfnister’s list of the top 26 institutions in the 
production of college teachers follows: 
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University of California ® fo 
(all campuses ) 


Harvard University 294 
University of Chicago 266 
Columbia University : 263 
University of Wisconsin 250 
University of Minnesota = : 24] 
(all campuses ) 
LUINIVErSitVe Ole LUt0 C14 tems eee er ee ee 
Universitvaot= Michigan (2a 2 ee =) 220 
University of Washington _____________ 192 
State University of Iowa ee AU Se SR 
University nites) exasaes ee eee Beil Gi 
Northwestern se Universityes sa. oe ue fee! 
OBERUING GOUL RG Esse em seem ae me Ler 
Ohiaeotatem CNIVersity mae serene ee 
University of Missouri — = __ ears LAO) 
Corelle liniy ete ity atte aeeeie meee ere eng) 
Vales University ee eee en loG 
City College of New York - cua 136 
Stanford University ze ery Us HF 
New York University be 25 
University of So. California eee ae Ay, 
University of Nebraska - Lip 
Boston University SOs ag oe a 111 
Princeton University ee ee Ue 
Indiana University Z Pet abate 2 Say 25):| 
University of Kansas . 98 


This study by Professor Pfnister supplements and con- 
firms two earlier studies, one made by J. F. Wellemeyer, 
Jr., and published in the February 1951 number of PMLA, 
an analysis of the membership of the Modern Language 
Association, and another by Professors Robert H. Knapp 
and Joseph J. Greenbaum, published in 1953 by the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press: The Younger American Scholar: 
His Collegiate Origins. 


M. L. A. Personnel Report 


Mr. Wellemeyer’s study of the undergraduate training of 
the members of the Modern Language Association revealed 
that of the 3,055 members of the Association included in 
the survey, 48 graduated from Oberlin College. This total 
ranked Oberlin 8th (tied with Cornell University) among 
all the colleges and universities in the country. The top 
twelve institutions listed by Mr. Wellemeyer were as fol- 
lows: 


Institution Number 
Flatvatde UNiversity ses een | 
Yale University ne eee Be 
Goltmbiasliniversity sees 32s es ees 2h 
Univetsityrot, California 2 =.= eee ie G5 
Princetotie W0LVers ieee oe pe ee eae) 
City College of New York: .2--2-__=.2_. 52 
UHI VEtsI (yen O1 MICA R aaa eee eee 
OBERT INE COLL HG Haat. tere eee ee eo 
Otte ls Universit Vases eee ee eee AE 
University of Wisconsin —_- 4S 
University of Pennsylvania 4S 
University of Michigan 4] 


This comparative rating took on still greater significance 
in view of the fact that only two other liberal arts col- 
leges ranked within the top 25 institutions on the list. 
Dartmouth and Wesleyan (Connecticut) tied at 15th 
place. 
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Young American Scholars 


The study made by Professors Knapp and Greenbaum, 
although not concerned with college teachers as such, was 
concerned with scholastic achievement. The aim of the 
study, according to the authors, was “to compile a roster 
of younger American scholars and scientists who, while 
not yet attaining mature levels of intellectual accomplish- 
ment, show promise of such achievement in the future.” 
The study was limited to the six-year period prior to the 
publication of the survey, 1946-1952, and to those gradu- 
ates of colleges and universities who had won “some post- 
baccalaureate distinction” in one of three fields of study: 
(1) humanities, (2) social sciences, (3) sciences. The 
authors developed indices for male scholars per 1,000 
graduates. 


The record made by Oberlin graduates according to 
those indices, was outstanding. Including both colleges 
of liberal arts and universities, Oberlin ranked 3rd in the 
nation in the humanities, 6th in the social sciences, and 
7th in the sciences. Oberlin was the oly institution in 
the country, college or university, that ranked in vhe top 
seven in all three categories. Among liberal arts colleges 
Oberlin ranked first in the total number of male scholars 
on the roster; it tied for first (with Swarthmore) in the 
total number of male and female scholars combined. 


This study of young American scholars was, admittedly, 
only a partial study. For one thing, it took no account of 
the fields of law, medicine, or theology. Moreover, the 
basis for selection on the roster was limited to the attain- 
ment of a Ph.D. degree in one of twenty-five outstanding 
universities or the winning of some fellowship, scholar- 
ship, or prize on a graduate level in open competition. 
But the study did mark a tendency which this recent sur- 
vey by Professor Pfnister has confirmed. 


Professor Roberts Tufts, ’40, 
of the economics department 
addressing one of 

his classes. 


Fight for Fellowships 


The figures for the graduating class of 1960, compiled 
by Miss Dorothy M. Smith, ’29, and published in the Jan- 
uary 1961 issue of the Alumni Magazine, reveal a current 
trend toward scholarship and eventual college teaching as 
pronounced as ever. One hundred thirty-five men, 71 per 
cent of the graduates, and sixty-three women, 38 per cent 
of the graduates, are currently engaged in post-graduate 
study. Of this number some 110 are in what might be 
called “academic” fields, including 31 in the sciences, 22 
in the social sciences, 18 in languages, 11 in psychology, 
and 8 in mathematics. Ten of these hold Woodrow Wil- 
son Fellowships, which are granted with the understanding 
that the recipients go into college teaching. One hundred 
and nine all told hold some kind of fellowship, scholarship, 
or assistantship, 46 of which are assistantships requiring 
part-time duties normally in teaching or laboratory 
guidance. 

This pointing toward graduate study and possibly an 
academic career brings with it certain problems. In recent 
years the number of graduates going into post-graduate 
study of one kind or another has remained fairly constant. 
If anything, there has been a slight increase over the last 
five years. With 71 per cent of the male students so 
oriented, and with 55 per cent financing all or part of 
their graduate expenses by means of fellowships, schol- 
arships, Or assistantships, the competition for grades be- 
comes considerable. Acceptance by the graduate school, 
to say nothing of fellowship plums, is dependent in the 
first place upon the undergraduate scholastic record. 
What's more, with so many going on to graduate study, 
professors, it has been said, are inclined to point their 
courses in the direction of pre-doctoral training. Has 
Oberlin College become largely a feeder of the graduate 
school? Is this Oberlin’s destiny? ; 
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The Club Story 


By RurH ANDERSON POLHEMUS, ’37 


NOVEMBER, 1960 

5—The NORTHERN - CALIFORNIA 
CLUB held a very interesting meeting 
at the Men’s Faculty Club on the Uni- 
versity of California campus in Berke- 
ley. The group gathered for their 
own “Oberlin Homecoming” after the 
California-U.C.L.A. football game. 

16—The BALTIMORE CLUB held its An- 
nual Meeting at the Y.M.C.A. in Tow- 
son. Robert L. Jackson, Director of 
Admissions, discussed Oberlin 1960— 
buildings, students and admission 
problems. An _ interesting question 
and answer period followed. 

19—The LOS ANGELES WOMAN’S 
CLUB met at the home of Mrs. Neil 
Lewis (Alice Hay, ’22) in Los Feliz 
Hills for a Pot Luck Luncheon. A 
short memorial service was held for 
Mrs. Harold Rye (Geraldine Bowen, 
18). Mrs. Ware J. Tufts (Gertrude 
Mount, 14) gave a report on the Class 


Attending the tea on January 18, at the home of Henrietta 
Monroe Blyth, ’28, are left to right: Jeanette Gunn Hoag- 
land, 41, Joan Keller Rambaldi, 41, Mary Carr Hodge, ’41. 


14—The AKRON WOMAN’S CLUB met Robert Brunner (Olga Bloecher, ’43), 


and Club Presidents’ Council meetings 
she had attended in October. Mrs. 
Warren Geigley (Laura Pelton, ’15) 
and Mrs. Wesley Parsell (Lucille Wil- 
son, °15) reported on the highlights 
of their 45th reunion in June, 1960. 


DECEMBER, 1960 
4—-The ERIE CLUB met for tea at the 


home of Mrs. Earl P. Campbell (Esther 
Wilson, 24), retiring president of the 
Club. An election of officers was held 
and members heard a report on the 
Building Fund Drive and the Class and 
Club Presidents’ meetings in October. 
The new president is Mrs. William 
Saint (Barbara Booth, ’42). 


18— 


at the home of Mrs. Paul Taylor (Char- 
lotte Skinner, ’25). Part of the pro- 
gram was an organ-piano duet by Mrs. 
Taylor and Mrs. H. N. Snook (Romola 
Richards, x’33). Mrs. Lowell Body 
was the speaker. 

Mrs. Robert Blyth (Henrietta Monroe, 
‘28) gave a tea and musicale in her 
Cleveland Heights home in honor of 
Mrs. Robert K. Carr and Mrs. J. Her- 
bert Nichols (Catherine Burtt, 714); 
among her guests were members of the 
CLEVELAND WOMEN’S CLUB. The 
music was provided by Mrs. Howard 
Hollis (Helen Rice, 30), piano; Mrs. 


flute; Mrs. Charles Fehl (Alice Woode, 
41), violin; and Mrs. John Lanphear 
(Mildred Zuck, ’40), soloist. Those 
pouring were Mrs. Walter Bailey 
(Marion Clark, x’24), Mrs. Dan Brad- 
ley, (Eloise Smiley, ’22), Mrs. Ray- 
mond Hengst and Mrs. Wallace Teare 
(Dorothy Schaefer, ’28). 


25—YOUNGSTOWN WOMEN met at 


the Butler Art Gallery for their regular 
meeting. The group heard a short talk 
on the history of American art and 
then took a tour of the Gallery under 
the direction of Mrs. Nessen, educa- 
tional director. 


JANUARY, 1961 

10—The DENVER CLUB held an evening 
meeting at the home of Mrs. Henry 
Bradshaw (Jo Fuller, ’37). The mem- 
bers were privileged to hear all about 
Oberlin from Dean William Hellmuth 
and Associate Dean Robert Dixon, ’37. 


Among those planning the Northern California Club party after the California-U.C.L.A. 
football game are top, left to right: Kenneth Boehmert, 52, Robert Calvert, ’47, Shelby 
Oliver, ’°35, Richard Hack, ’37. Seated, left to right: Nancy Walker, 52, Merna Suter 
Wise, ’35, Ellen Uhrbrock, 51, and Kooman Boycheff, °37. 


T HAS been some months since we 

have brought our reviews of alumni 
and faculty publications down to date. 
We are quite aware of the fact that it 
is by no means an exhaustive list, but 
it does include most of the books that 
have been brought to our attention. 


AMERICANA 


MANASOTA FOLKLORE and My MANASOTA 
PALS. Compiled by I. S. “Mox’ Lindquist, 
08: Minneapolis: The Boynton Printing 
Co. 73 pp. (each booklet). 50Oc and $1.00 
respectively. 

The first of these booklets includes “cen- 
tury old incidents and fanciful tales com- 
piled as a humble homage to our Minnesota 
Centennial Celebration.’ It was so well re- 
ceived and a sequel so urgently demanded 
that Mox toured the State of Minnesota in 
search of more stories and historic lore of 
towns visited, and the second little book 
was the result. There are typical stories by 
and about Ole, Oscar, Olaf, and Yon, inter- 
mingled with historical facts about places 
and people. 


HERE, THERE, AND EVERYWHERE. ~ By 
Edgar C. Raine, Academy, 1890-91. New 
York: Greenwich Book Publishers, 50 pp. 
$1.95. 

Mr. Raine pioneered in Alaska around 
the turn of the century and has lectured 
about Alaska at universities, colleges, and 
clubs in every state of the Union. And in 
nearly every state he witnessed or partici- 
pated in some sort of captivating experience. 
Here is a factual story of unusual events en- 
countered during the years of lecturing. The 


A Look at Books 


book leads the reader on a guided tour the 
like of which he will hardly meet in an 
ordinary travelogue. 


SURFACE AT THE POLE, The Extraordinary 
Voyages of the USS SKATE. By Commander 
James Calvert, USN, x’41, Sc.D. ’60. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 
221) pi is4a7 0. 

The Skate made two voyages to the North 
Pole, first to find out whether a submarine 
could surface there in openings in the ice 
and, second, whether it could surface by 
forcing its way through thin ice. The book 
takes the reader behind the scenes of Navy 
planning for these missions. It is an epic 
of modern exploration at one of earth’s last 
frontiers and a triumphant account of hu- 
man progress. There are sixteen pages of 
excellent photographs. 


BIOGRAPHY 


BETTER THAN WORKING. By Patrick Skene 
Catling, ’47. New York: The Macmillan 
Cor 22, pps e0,00: 

The author, whose father was a reporter 
before him, once told Patrick that he 
thought he’d like the life of a newspaper 
writer. “It’s better than working,” he said. 
That comment furnishes the title of Cat- 
ling’s book, which is the story of his ex- 
periences as a reporter since 1947, most of 
the time with the Baltimore Sun. A fast- 
moving and humorous account, it takes the 
reader from Hollywood, where Catling was 
commissioned to write the life of Jane Rus- 
sell, to Alaska, Formosa, Guatemala, Korea, 
Hong Kong all over the world, where 
he covered everything from revolutions to 
American installations in Greenland. Cur- 


er 
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By Evia C. PARMENTER, ’15 


rently, Catling is an assistant editor of 
Punch, living in London, England. 


Two FLAGS FLYING. By Donald J. Sobol, 
48. Illustrations by Jerry Robinson. New 
York: Platt & Munk. 216 pp. $3.95. 


An unusual book about the Civil War for 
young readers, which tells the story of this 
conflict between the Blue and the Gray 
through a series of fifty biographies, twenty- 
five men (and women) from the north, and 
twenty-five from the south. As Emerson 
and others have indicated, there is no such 
thing as history, only biography. In the 
biographies of figures such as Jeb Stuart, 
William T. Sherman, Robert E. Lee, James 
J. Andrews, and others, some well known, 
some all but forgotten, Mr. Sobol has man- 
aged to tell a stirring story of what Bruce 
Catton, ’20, called the only sustained span 
of tragedy in American history. 


THEY STAND INVINCIBLE: Men Who are 
Reshaping Our World. By Robert Merrill 
Bartlett, ’21. New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell Company. 261 pp. $3.50. 


“This book,” reads the author’s note, 
“tells the story of a group of great contem- 
porary leaders. These men come from the 
United States, Europe, the Middle East, Af- 
rica, and Asia. They belong to different 
races and religions, but they are united in 
their efforts to help humanity. They are 
opponents of ignorance, prejudice, and war, 
and champions of truth and peace. They 
think in terms of what is good for all peo- 
ple. 

“We might call them a sixth race, be- 
cause they find their unity in likeness of 
mind and spirit more than in country, color, 
and creed. Their lives of courage and bold 
action counteract fear and despair. 

“These heroes are changing the course of 
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history. They point the way to a better 
civilization and a peaceful world.” 

There are twelve of these men, among 
them Toyohiko Kagawa, Albert Schweitzer, 
Arthur Holly Compton, Alan Paton, and 
Martin Luther King, Jr. 


JOSEPHUS DANIELS IN MEXICO. By E. 
David Cronon, ’°48. Madison, Wisconsin: 
The University of Wisconsin Press. 369 pp. 
(including a section devoted to an essay on 
sources, generous notes, and an index). 


$6.00. 


The author focuses attention on the work 
of Ambassador Daniels in Mexico from 
1933 through 1941, but inevitably deals 
with the development of the Good Neigh- 
bor Policy toward Latin America and the 
debate within the Roosevelt administration 
as to its nature. 

Mr. Cronon is associate professor of his- 
tory at the University of Nebraska and is 
the author of BLACK MOSES: THE STORY 
OF MARCUS GARVEY AND THE UNIVERSAL 
NEGRO IMPROVEMENT ASSOCIATION. 


HERE I SHALL FINISH My VOYAGE. By 
Catherine L. Stebbins, ’22. Omena, Mich.: 
Solle’s Press. 42 pp., including maps. $1.75. 


Through long and careful study of ancient 
archives, Jesuit records, historical references, 
and the terrain itself, Catherine Stebbins has 
reached the conclusion that Pere Marquette 
died and was buried at the mouth of the 
Betsie River near the present city of Frank- 
fort, Michigan, instead of farther south at 
Ludington as has long been believed. Her 
brief book gives her reasoning and supports 
it with quotations and maps. 


ON RESTLESS WING. By Mark F. Wilcox, 
06. Philadelphia: Dorrance & Company. 
164 pp. $2.50. 


The hero of this biographical tale is a 
young man in the West in the days when 
that region was really wild. He was Cull 
Wilcox, later a missionary to Africa and the 
father of the book’s author. Cull Wilcox 
never used a gun, although he rode with 
cowboys, goldseekers, and Indians. He 
fought through stirring adventures without 
shedding blood. Mark Wilcox wrote the 
story from material he salvaged out of a pile 
of manuscripts left by his father. 


FICTION 


WHEN THE OWL CRIES. By Paul Bartlett, 
°32. New York: The MacMillan Company. 
242 pp. $4.50. 


An old Mexican saying provides the title 
for Bartlett’s novel: “When the owl cries, 
an Indian dies.”’ In the Author’s Note at 
the start of the book, Mr. Bartlett says: 

“This novel commemorates the fiftieth 
anniversary of the Mexican Revolution. I 
have written the book because I am fond of 
Mexico, where I have lived for many years. 
My story of an hacienda family, though not 
historical, represents the end of hacienda 
life, the passing of the landed aristocracy, 
and the beginning of a democratic way. 
Only through volcanic eruption and earth- 
quake could I symbolize the great social 
changes that began to take place in 1910. 


A HousE FULL OF WOMEN. By Phillip 
McFarland, ’51. New York: Simon and 
Schuster. 245 pp. $3.50. 

In a decadent old house that had seen 
better days, with an odd collection of de- 
cadent human beings, a twelve-year-old boy 
lives through one year of his life with more 
than the usual share of loneliness, strange 
experiences, and tragedy. It is not a happy 
year — or a happy book. But the boy sur- 
vives the year and escapes the house and the 
people. The reader is grateful for this, even 
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as he emerges with the boy from the terrors 
of the year with appreciation of the skill of 
the author in depicting them. 


FIRES OF YOUTH. A novel by Margaret 
Bradshaw McGee, 10, Philadelphia: Muh- 
lenberg Press. 282 pp. $3.50. 


A small town, an Episcopal church with 
a wise and interested rector, a group of boys 
and girls with the normal amounts of mis- 
chief and goodness, the problems of grow- 
ing up, tragedy, and joy are the materials of 
this lively and interesting novel. 


THE KEAN LAND. By Jack Schaefer, ’29. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., The River- 
side Press Cambridge. 309. pp. $3.75. 


A collection of stories by the author of 
Shane, including the long title story and ten 
others, most of which were previously pub- 
lished in The Saturday Evening Post, Col- 
liers, Holiday, and other periodicals. These 
tales of courage, humor, and tragedy all deal 
with the old West, told with vigor and in- 
sight by one of America’s best known inter- 
preters of the wide open spaces. Mr. Schae- 
fer, who lives in these wide open spaces him- 
self, on a ranch not far from Santa Fe, has 
steadfastly refused to “Go Hollywood,” de- 
spite the pressure from the movie colony 
after the filming of his best seller Shane; 
and the present volume of stories maintains 
the high standard of writing that has char- 
acterized his previous work. 


HISTORY 


THE First BOOK OF MEDIEVAL MAN. By 

Donald J. Sobol,’48. Pictures by Lili Réthi. 

a York: Franklin Watts, Inc. 66 pp. 
1.95. 


A fascinating re-creation of life in the 
Middle Ages for young readers by the au- 
thor of two historical novels: The Double 
Ouest, a story of medieval England, and The 
Lost Dispatch, a tale of the American Civil 
War. Accurate in detail, and interesting in 
its telling, the book brings to life a picture 
of medieval man: how he lived, what he ate, 
what he wore, the feudal system which gov- 
erned his life, with particular emphasis 
upon England during the reign of Richard 
the Lion Heart. Mr. Sobol dedicated his 
story of the days when knighthood was in 
flower “in gratitude” to Professor Ralph H. 
Singleton, ’23, of the Department of Eng- 
lish. 


THE AMERICAN WAY OF LIFE in Stark 
County, Ohio, 1917-1959. By Edward 
Thornton Heald, ’12. Columbus, Ohio: 
The Stoneman Press, for the Stark County 
Historical Society. 1065 pp. $11.00. 

A collection of broadcasts made by Mr. 
Heald. They have been rearranged and 
edited as a county history, with bibliog- 
raphy, references, and index. This is the 
fourth and last volume in an exhaustive 
study that takes Stark County from 1805 to 
its sesquicentennial in 1959. 


RELIGION 


LEAVES FROM A_ SPIRITUAL NOTEBOOK. 
By Thomas S. Kepler, professor of New 
Testament language and literature. New 
York: Abingdon Press. 304 pp. $5.50. 


The sub head calls Dr. Kepler’s book “an 
anthology of select personal sketches, pray- 
ers, and devotional readings.” He has di- 
vided the work into three parts: Prose which 
speaks to life situations; Prayers of yester- 
day and today; and Devotional Writings 
which speak to our daily needs. The selec- 
tions written by others compose 85 per cent 
of the volume. The rest are by Dr. Kepler 
himself. There are 327 selections from 227 


authors and three indexes — by titles, au- 
thors, and topics. 


CHRIST AND THE HOMOSEXUAL. By the 
Rev. Robert W. Wood, B.D., ’51, with an 
introduction by Dr. Albert Ellis. New York, 
Washington, Hollywood: Vantage Press. 
Mr. Wood is pastor of the First Congrega- 
tional Church of Spring Valley, New York. 
221 pp. $3.95. 

“It has always been the responsibility of 
the Church to broaden horizons, challenge 
the status quo, and when necessary, alter so- 
cial mores to enable God in Christ to work 
more effectively in the world,” says Mi. 
Wood. “This [book] is a call for the 
Church to use its channels of preaching, 
ministry, and education in meeting the prob- 
lems, personal and social, engendered by the 
presence of the homosexual and homosex- 
uality in our society.” 


STRENGTH THROUGH BEAUTY. By Wayne 
Hobart Steele, ’22. New York City: Van- 
tage Press. 158 pp. $2.95: 


“In these tense, overwhelming, frustrat- 
ing times, when minds are often tranquil- 
ized instead of tranquil, millions of men and 
women are tired and worn out and are des- 
perately seeking a practical philosophy for 
success and happiness, a gospel of the good 
and full life.’ So reads the statement on 
the book jacket. 

“This book offers a clear, workable phi- 
losophy for healthful, successful living, a 
key to happiness in our own time. Wayne 
Hobart Steele offers a refreshingly new out- 
look, and a constructive plan of action that 
you, yourself, can follow with ease.” 


CONTEMPORARY ANTIQUITIES. By Fred- 
erick L. Brownlee, D.D., ’46. New York: 
The American Press. 136 pp. $2.75. 


The author, a retired minister, presents 
in this book a study of the social and per- 
sonal problems which confront our world 
today, in the light of a humane wisdom as 
old as the prophets. He seeks practical an- 
swets to some of life’s big questions, its 
frustrations, its present worthwhileness, its 
widening conceptions of God. 


TEXTBOOKS 


MODERN UNIVERSITY PHysics. By James 
A. Richards, Jr., 38, Francis Weston Sears, 
M. Russell Wehr, and Mark W. Zemansky. 
Reading, Mass., London, England: Addison- 
Wesley Publishing Company, Inc. 993 pp. 
$9.75. 

Intended for a first course in physics for 
students of science and engineering, this text 
stresses the developments of the 20th cen- 
tury. It is a combination of appropriate 
topics from Sears-Zemansky’s University 
Physics and Wehr-Richards’ Physics of the 
Atom. It assumes a concurrent course in 
calculus. An attempt has been made to 
maintain a balance of about 65 percent clas- 
sical physics and 35 percent modern physics. 


PHYSICS OF THE ATOM. By M. Russell 
Wehr and James A. Richards, Jr., °38, 
department of physics, Drexel Institute of 
Technology. Reading, Mass., London, Eng- 
land: Addison-Wesley Publishing Com- 
pany, Inc. 420 pp. $8.50. 

This introduction to modern physics is 
suitable for any student with a background 
in college physics and mathematical com- 
petence at the level of calculus. It is de- 
signed to extend the introductory college 
physics course into the realm of atomic 
physics, and to give the student a proficiency 
in this field comparable to that which he 
has acquired in mechanics, heat, sound, 
electricity, and optics. It is written in an 
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PART V 


Ober! 


Homemaker in Bologna 


RS. Manlio F. DeAngelis (Pris- 
M cilla Grindle, 40) is one of a 
number of Oberlin alumnae who found 
themselves abroad for two years while 
their husbands were engaged in teach- 
ing on foreign soil. For two years the 
DeAngelises lived in Bologna, Italy, 
while Mr. DeAngelis, who was in 
Administrative Management, Health, 


A 


Priscilla Grindle DeAngelis, ’40, her husband, Professor Manlio DeAngelis, and two of 


their children, Nancy, 14, and Paul, 11, in St. Mark’s Square, Venice, on a weekend trip Education, and Welfare, of the United 
to Venice last May. When we visited them in Bologna last spring, Paul told us that, States Government, was Professor of 
some day, he wanted to be the United States Ambassador to Italy. Confidentially, we : Rin ; t 
think he will make it! Public Administration at the Uni- 


versita Delgt Studi Di Bologna. 


Professor DeAngelis, a graduate of 
Pennsylvania State College, soon dis- 
covered that he was forced into writ- 
ing his own texts for his university 
classes, a time-consuming task, to say 
the least. It was complicated by the 
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Street in Bologna. 


Internationa 


fact that despite his name and obvious 
Italian decent, Italian was a foreign 
language to him. 


Priscilla (her husband calls her 
“Pussy”) had her hands full taking 
care of their children. Richard 
(Ricky), aged 16, spent his school 
terms at Williston Academy, East- 
hampton, Massachusetts, and Nancy, 
14, was sent to St. Georges School in 
Switzerland, joining the family for 
vacations. Paul, 11, attended the 
Scuola Elementare, in Bologna, pass- 
ing his fifth grade graduation ex- 
amination in May 1960. Anita, 4, too 
young for school, rapidly picked up 
Italian songs and vocabulary from 
neighbors and friends, a facility which 
vanished, Priscilla indicated, the mo- 
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Feeding the pigeons in the piazza in Bologna, where her husband 
was teaching at the famous university of that city are Priscilla and 
three of her four children: Paul, Anita, and Nancy. 


ment their ship, the Leonardo da 
Vinci, landed in New York in July. 

A heavy teaching load for her hus- 
band kept Priscilla and the children 
close to Bologna, with its arcades and 
leaning tower — less famous than the 
one at Pisa, yet still with a decided 
list. But during vacations there were 
trips to Rome and Norcia to visit 
relatives, to Venice, Florence, and 
other cities in Italy, to France and 
Switzerland on the continent, and 
even to England to pick up a Ford 
Consul station wagon. 


Being married to a man in a post 
like her husband’s means that Priscilla 
is never quite certain where they will 
be living. There was the time, for in- 
stance, when they spent two years in 


Athens, Greece, when “Manny,” as his 
friends call him, was special assistant 
to the Deputy for Operations, E.C.A. 
Mission to Greece. As of September, 
1960, however, the family is back in 
Chevy Chase, Maryland, 4108 Leland 
street, and Manny is currently in the 
Bureau of the Budget’s newly created 
Management Services Branch in the 
Office of Management and Organiza- 
tion. 


Priscilla, who holds a certificate in 
personnel administration from Rad- 
cliffe (1941), is busy once more with 
the League of Women Voters, PTA, 
and Church 
while continuing her lessons in Italian. 


Women’s Association, 


After all, there’s no telling when they 
might be going back to Italy. 
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Administrator- leacher in Paris 


HORTLY after World War II, in the summer of 1947, 

Clemens Ludwig Heller, ‘40, then a graduate student 
at Harvard, conceived the idea of a Summer Seminar for 
foreign students in American culture. Harvard University, 
along with others, had been sending thousands of dollars 
worth of food to the starving students of Europe. Heller’s 
idea was that it was “about time we gave them food for 
their minds.” Austrian born, he decided to locate the 
Seminar in Salzburg, Austria. 


Clemens Ludwig Heller, ’40, professor and administrator in the 
Post-Doctorate Graduate School in the Sorbonne, France, on the 
balcony outside his office. Above, Professor Heller at his desk, 
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Jointly sponsored by the student council at Harvard 
and the International Student Service of Geneva, Switzer- 
land, and backed by funds collected, privately, from stu- 
dents, faculty, friends, Heller got together a dozen top- 
notch American educators, such as Francis Otto Matthies- 
sen, Margaret Mead, James Johnson Sweeney, Gaetano 
Salvemini, Wassily Leontiev, Benjamin Wright, and opened 
the Seminar with 100 students from ten different European 
countries. The only stipulation that accompanied the invi- 
tations to these young scholars, many of them members 
of the national economic planning boards of their native 
countries, was that they speak English. 

The Seminar was held in the famed Leopoldskron 
Castle, once the home of producer Max Reinhardt, refur- 
bished by DP workers and American funds. The Ameri- 
can faculty served without pay; indeed many of them 
footed their own travel expenses. The venture was a huge 
success; it was hailed as being of “incalculable” benefit in 
healing the wounds of war and promoting American 
ideas and culture. 

That was the project that brought Professor Heller 
international recognition. Today he is associated with 
the Ecole Pratique des Hautes Etudes (Post-Doctorate 
Graduate School) of the Sorbonne, Paris, France, and is 
bending his every energy to building it up, starting with 
a small grant from the Rockefeller Foundation. The 
school has a large program for foreign students, with the 
largest number at the present time, 40, hailing from Po- 
land. Recent growth can be measured by the fact that 
twenty-five new full professorships have been established 
within the last five years. The school offers, indicated 
Professor Heller, a “perfect opportunity to carry on re- 
search, working on a specific program” with indefinite 
time to pursue it. 

In the summer of 1959 Professor Heller was sent to 
Greece as an expert in setting up an Institute of Social 
Sciences under UNESCO. He is married, and is the father 
of two sets of twin boys, who were 10 and 6 respectively 
last summer. 

When we talked to him in his office in the Sorbonne 
early in May, he was eager to express his gratitude to 
Oberlin for the help and encouragement accorded him 
during his college years. 
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Barrister’s Wife in London 


M“ Ralph Brian Gibson, form- 
erly Ann Chapman Ruether, 
‘42, lives at 3, The Orchard, Bedford 
Park, London, W4, with her husband, 
a barrister, and her three children: 
Mary Emily and Elizabeth Sarah, 
twins, aged 9, and Christopher, aged 
7. Their home is a lovely old house 
that they bought recently and are 
currently engaged in remodeling. 
Ann met her husband in Chicago, 
Illinois, in 1949, when she held the 
position of secretary to the president 
of the University of Chicago. Mr. 
Gibson, an Oxford graduate, was on 
the campus at the time as a Biglow 
Fellow from England. They were 
married on December 10, 1949, just 
before the Christmas vacation. 


Ralph Gibson, barrister, (minus his wig and robe) with his twin 
daughters and son in front of his chambers in the Temple. “For 
Ann Gibson, “barrister’s offices are always 
Although most of the Temple still retains its 
antique charms, Mr. Gibson’s chambers are located in one of the 
new buildings that replaced those bombed in the war. 


some reason,’ said 


called ‘« hambers.’ 
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Ann Ruether Gibson, ’42, and her three children, Christopher, 
twin daughters, Mary Emily and Elizabeth Sarah. The girls were 
just returning from school as we were saying goodbye, so we were 
able to snap their picture in their school uniforms. 


Prior to going to Chicago in 1947, 
Ann worked for five years in Wash- 
ington, D. C., and New York City as 
a job classification analyst for the 
War Department. 

Ann indicated that she has melted 
quite naturally into the life around 
her as the wife of a London barrister. 
Taking care of her family (her twin 
daughters attend a private school) and 
her normal social obligations leave 
her little time for the strictly Ameri- 
can functions that go on in the me- 
tropolis. “In fact,” she said, “I doubt 
if I know any Americans living in 
London at the present time.” She 
has maintained her interest in Oberlin, 
however, and keeps up with its activi- 
ties through the pages of the Alwmni 


Magazine. 


HAL HOLBROOK in his interpretation of Mark Twain in Finney Chapel, January 28. In 
a letter to Mr. Richard F. Seaman, '55, Assistant to the President, in response to an earlier 
letter containing the article “The Man That Corrupted Oberlin” (Oberlin Alumni Magazine, 
February 1960) Mr. Holbrook wrote: “I enjoyed that article by Professor Singleton, and 
somewhere in my mind I recall an ‘incident’ in connection with Oberlin; but it is no doubt 
simply the newspaper harassment which has clung to some projection in my mind and that 
ieauk ere 

You've given me some ideas for the material I will use on the 28th, and despite the 
passage of time and the creep-step of progressing custom I will do my best to sustain Twain’s 
reputation in Oberlin. We ought to have fun...” 

Everyone did have fun, and Finney Chapel was sold out to the rafters. 


woodwinds and two pianos in the 
Hindemith opera; James Ballinger, as- 
sistant director of the Conservatory, 
directed the Oberlin Orchestra in the 
Humperdinck opera. 


Opera Laboratory 


On Thursday and Saturday, Decem- 
ber 8 and 10, the Opera Laboratory 
under the direction of Professor Dan- 
iel Harris, presented two operas, 


Hindemith’s There and Back and Leads for both operas were double- 
Humperdinck’s Hansel and Gretel. cast, with the principal roles going to 
Chorus director was Gilbert Seeley, the following: James Miller, ’63, Win- 
senior from Kalamazoo. Kenneth chester, Virginia; Ann Obressa, ’63, 


Moore, assistant professor of bassoon 
and wind ensemble conducted the 


)() 


Summit, New Jersey; Kirsten Falke, 
63, New York City; Richard Firmin, 


aa i! 
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About people 
and things 


‘61, Zanesville, Ohio; Janet Turbyne, 
63, West Caldwell, New Jersey; Lor- 
ine Buffington, °63, State College, 
Pennsylvania; Cornelia Dolan, 63, 
Wellesley Hills, Massachusetts; Mar- 
lee Jo Sabo, ’63, Canton, Ohio; Lud- 
low Hallman, ’63, Dayton, Ohio; Har- 
rison Bryant, ’63, Baltimore, Mary- 
land; Ellen Cooke, ’63, Elkin, North 
Carolina; and Jane Marsh, °64, Mill 
Valley, California. 
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Bezazian Bequest Establishes Conservatory Scholarships 


Niet to the terms of a be- 
quest in the will of the late John 
B. Bezazian of Chicago, Illinois, father 
of three former Oberlin students, Paul, 
‘27, Chicago; Roselle, 31 (Mrs. Levon 
Kemalyan), Fresno, California; and 
Harold, x’33, who was killed in World 
War II, a principal sum exceeding 
$100,000 will be available for scholar- 
ships in the Conservatory of Music to 
deserving women students. The money 
is to be distributed over the next 
thirteen years. The will specified that 
the entire amount was to be given out 
in scholarships within fifteen years. 
Mr. Bezazian died on June 26, 1959. 

Initial awards will be made in Sep- 
tember 1961, at which time ap- 
proximately $4,000 will be available. 
The year following some $8,000 will 
be available. At the end of four 
years, with subsequent increases each 
year, the scholarship funds are ex- 
pected to total some $16,000 a year. 

Preference is to be given to Ameri- 
can students of Armenian extraction 
living in the United States, or to stu- 
dents living in Chicago. However, 
talent is the major consideration, and 
the bequest specifically states that no 
partiality or preference, except as 
noted, shall be shown because of an 
applicant’s race, color, or creed. 

Candidates for scholarship awards 
must meet the approval of Mr. Beza- 
zian’s daughter, Roselle Kemalyan, 
who graduated from the Oberlin Con- 
servatory of Music in 1931. 

Mr. Bezazian, born in Armenia, 
came to the United States in 1895 and 
became a citizen in 1900. He operated 
a rug business in Chicago with his 
brother, until his retirement in 1937. 
In 1958, at the annual meeting of the 
Immigrants Protective League of Chi- 
cago, Mr. Bezazian received a special 
citation for distinguished achievement 
by Chicagoans of foreign birth. An 
outstanding philanthropist, Mr. Beza- 
zian founded the Harold A. Bezazian 
branch of the Chicago Public Library, 
set up the Harold A. Bezazian fund 
for needy Armenians and for aid in 
the medical education of internes of 
Armenian descent, and established two 
Harold A. Bezazian recreation centers 
for all peoples in Gulfport, Mississippi 
— all in memory of his son, Harold, 
x33. He also built the Armenian 
Congregational Church in Chicago 
and donated money for many other 
worthy projects. 

Roselle Bezazian Kemalyan has been 
extremely active in musical affairs in 
Fresno, California. She is second vice 
president and chairman of the Educa- 
tion Committee of the Womens Sym- 
phony League. For some fifteen years 
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she has been an ardent worker on the 
board of the Fresno Musical Club, 
which brings to Fresno each year a 
group of internationally famous artists. 
Another of her interests is the Fresno 
Philharmonic Orchestra, now in its 
seventh year. She served last year as 
one of the judges rating piano com- 
petitors for the Young Artists Award 
of the Junior League of Fresno. A 
concert pianist herself, she has given 
recitals year after year in Fresno and 
throughout San Joaquin Valley. 

Mr. Levon Kemalyan, her husband, 
is involved in two businesses, the 
Fresno Photo Engraving Company 
and Kemtron Products, a firm which 
manufactures model train parts and 
custom-built locomotives. The Kem- 
alyans have two talented daughters, 
Connie, 17, and Kathy, 14, who has 
been elected president of the Fresno 
Junior Musical Club. 

Paul D. Bezazian who graduated 
from Oberlin College in 1927, is a 
partner in the firm of Burton Browne 
Advertising Agency, Chicago. He 
and his wife, Florence, have three chil- 
dren, John Paul, 20, Paulette (Mrs. 
Paul Schieringa, 19, and Harold, 13. 

Paul Bezazian has been an active 
alumnus of the College for years and 
is currently a member of the Editorial 
Advisory Board of the Alamni Maga- 
zine. According to the terms of his 


father’s will, Paul is executor of two 
other bequests, to the Massachusetts 


Mr. John B. Bezazian 

Institute of Technology and the Illi- 
nois Institute of Technology in Chi- 
cago for scholarship funds in amounts 
comparable to the bequest to Oberlin. 
Both Paul and Roselle will be in Ober- 
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Roselle Bezazian 
Kemalyan, her hus- 
band, Levon, and 
two daughters, 
Connie and Kathy. 
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Edward Kormondy 
Zoology 


lin this spring for the auditions of 
the first Bezazian Scholarship appli- 
cants. 


Faculty News 


Wade Ellis, professor of mathe- 
matics, flew to Lima, Peru, for two 
and one half weeks between sem<s 
ters, to serve as consultant to the 
Peruvian Minister of Education in the 
reorganization of the country’s mathe- 
matics program. He also helped to 
set up a program for the re-training 
of secondary teachers of mathematics. 
Professor Ellis consulted with repre- 
sentatives of both the education min- 
istry and San Marcos University on 
both projects. 


Edward J. Kormondy, assistant pro- 
fessor of zoology, is the recipient of 
a grant of $18,300 from the National 
Science Foundation for a_ research 
project at Presque Isle, near Erie, 
Pennsylvania, for the next two years. 
The grant will enable Professor Kor- 
mondy to extend the research he 
started there last summer, purchase 
permanent equipment as well as ex- 
pendable supplies, set up sampling sta- 
tions at the site, and employ a full- 
time graduate assistant as a helper. 

Presque Isle is the site of a rare 
geological phenomenon, a series of 
sandspit pools, each of which contains 
Organisms at a different stage of de- 
velopment from the preceding pool. 
The pools range in age from two to 
150 years, and thus provide a unique 
opportunity for the study of plant and 
animal life at successive stages. Pro- 
fessor Kormondy will study the rates 
at which organisms reproduce, at 
which ogygen is consumed, and energy 
is converted into protoplasm. 

The sampling will be done in the 
spring and summer, with base of 
operations the Laboratory of Field 
Biology of the University of Pitts- 
burgh at Pymatuning Lake, where 
Professor Kormondy spent last sum- 
mer on the teaching-research staff. 
During the winter months, the ma- 


terial collected will be analyzed in the 
laboratories at Oberlin. 


Ben W. Lewts, chairman of the de- 
partment of economics, visited Pakis- 
tan and Jordan in the interim between 
semesters as a consultant for the Ford 
Foundation on economic planning. 
On January 11 he addressed the Asso- 
ciation of American Colleges in their 
annual meeting, in Denver, Colorado, 
on “Recent Trends iu Economics.” 


Norman P. Sacks, professor of 
Spanish, was elected chairman of the 
Comparative Romance Linguistics 
section of the Modern Language Asso- 
ciation at the annual meeting in Phila- 
delphia in December. On January 15 
Professor Sacks presented a paper in 
New York City at the Modern Lan- 
guage Association conference on For- 
eign Language Teaching in College 
entitled “Training the New College 
Instructor of Modern Foreign Lan- 
guages.” 


Alumni Register Published 


The long awaited Alumni Register 
came off the press in January and is 
being mailed out as rapidly as possible 
to the 6,500 alumni who sent in ad- 


vance orders. The Register, compiled 
and edited by Dr. Lowis D. Hartson, 
emeritus professor of psychology, and 
a staff of seven assistants, is the first 
comprehensive alumni register of the 
college since 1908. 


The Register shows that 72,206 
persons attended all divisions of Ober- 
lin since its founding, and that 21,058 
(10,118 men and 10,940 women) 
have received degrees, diplomas, or 
certificates. The book, which is paper 
bound, has 888 pages and some 
110,000 separate entries. It weighs 
three pounds and fourteen ounces. 


The main sections of the book con- 
tain statistical summaries of the stu- 
dents who attended the institution 
listed by classes, departments, and 
geographical origins. There are also 
lists of all present, and past, members 
of the faculty, staff, trustees, executive 
and prudential committees, general 
and alumni officers. There is a spe- 
cial list of those with more than 25 
years of service to Oberlin. Graduates 
and former students of Schauffler Col- 
lege of Religious and Social Work 
and of the Oberlin Kindergarten 
Training School are also listed. 

Copies of the Register are being 
placed on sale for $3.00. 


Four generations: John B. Bezazian, seated, holding his 
ee : Sh , great-grandson (Paul John); 
Paul D., ’27; and his son, John Paul, father of the baby. ic 
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informal style and contains many illuminat- 
ing analogies. It enables the student to 
bridge the gap between classical physics and 
the present frontiers of physical investiga- 
tion, 


MUSIC FOR STUDY, A SOURCE BOOK OF 
EXCERPTS. By Howard A. Murphy and 
Robert A. Melcher, 32. Englewood Cliffs, 
N. J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc. 182 pp. $3.75. 


There are 23 chapters in this textbook 
and 239 excerpts from recognized compos- 
ers, real music being more effective in the 
authors’ view than artificial exercises for the 
purpose of developing an understanding ot 
musical structures and promoting musician- 
ship. It is a source book with no expository 
material and is designed to be used with a 
variety of texts and of teaching situations. 


VERSE 


SUMMER LIGHT VERSE. By William H. 
Tenney, 29. Privately printed. 13 pp. 


In a preface to this small collection, Mr. 
Tenney writes: “In Summer Poems, a bro- 
chure published in 1957, my aim was at 
poetry, although much of it was light. S7m- 
mer Light Verse seeks to assess the value of 
airy and humorous verse. I trust the gentle 
reader will note the possible pun in the tirle 
of each brochure.” Pen and ink drawings 
illustrate the verses and decorate the covers. 


MORNING IN THE HEART. By Ada Mary 
Weaver (Ada Mary Palmer,’11). Denver: 
Big Mountain Press. 93 pp. $3.00. 

These are inspirational poems expressing 
a deep religious faith. In her foreword to 
the collection Mrs. Weaver says, “This book 
of poems ought to emanate buoyancy and 
gladness in the heart because always, it 
seems, when struggles and woes have af- 
fronted me, there has been an invisible mys- 
terious awakening to lift the body, mind, 
and soul to a new start or new venture.” 
These experiences she has written of in her 
poems. 


THE TRUMPET TIME. By Margaret Secrist, 
(Margaret Peck,’27). Denver: Big Moun- 
tain Press. 40 pp. $2.00. 

The author of these poems looks back on 
her childhood in a small Ohio village, with 
grandparents and uncles and aunts living 


When Spring returns — over the talking elms 
I shall not wait to hear what they must say — 
Nor heed the tempting voice that overwhelms 


on nearby farms, as a rich experience. This 
is a collection of poems reflecting the mem- 
ories of childhood joys, sorrows, adventures, 
and even punishments. 


HEADLANDS. By Rachel Graham (Rachel 
Metcalf Hess, °18). Francestown, New 
Hampshire: The Golden Quill Press. 80 
Dp e207. 

Here, in a pocket-size volume, Rachel 
Graham (she is Mrs. Walter Norton Hess 
in private life) has gathered a group of her 
poems — land and seascapes, many about 
Maine. Villages, people, weather, wild- 
flowers, animals, seasons, and quiet musings 
fill the pages. 

Rachel Graham’s poems have appeared in 
more than eighty newspapers and maga- 
zines, have been included in anthologies, 
and have received a number of prizes. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


PETRARCH’S EIGHT YEARS IN MILAN, 
1353-1361 and PETRARCH’S LATER YEARS. 
By President Emeritus Ernest Hatch Wil- 
kins, L.H.D., ’47. Cambridge, Mass.: The 
Medieval Academy of America. 366 and 
322 pp. respectively. $8.00 each. 

In his preface to the first book Mr. Wil- 
kins wrote, in part, “This book is an inti- 
mate biography of Petrarch for the long 
period of his residence in Milan. His main 
activities in the period, as indeed through- 
out his life, were his humanistic studies, his 
writing, and his incessant endeavor to per- 
fect what he had already written... .” 

The second book, he states in the preface, 
“concludes the intimate biography begun in 
the chapter on “Petrarch in Provence, 1351- 
1353” in my Studies in the Life and Works 
of Petrarch and continued in Petrarch’s 
Eight Years in Milan. As in that book, also, 
the biographical narrative is interspersed 
with detailed discussions of matters that 
have been objects of controversy or have 
not received due notice.” 


THE INVENTION OF THE SONNET AND 
OTHER STUDIES IN ITALIAN LITERATURE. 
By Ernest Hatch Wilkins, h. ’47. Roma 
1959: Edixioni di Storia e Letteratura. 354 
pp. 

Many of the articles Mr. Wilkins has 
written and published over the years, in the 
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When Spring returns — I must be far away. 


But not too far to catch some haunting strain 


Of stranger music murmured endlessly 


The sound of great trees sighing in the rain 


The sleeping town — the night’s tranquillity. 
It is a tale that time in silence tells 


And those who hear cannot with ease forget — 


The soft, sad chime of distant chapel bells; 
An archway poised in shadowed silhouette. 
From far away — beyond the sullen street, 
There come a throng of memories, more than sweet. 
James Liotta, x’35 
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field of Italian literature, are gathered in 
this volume. He says in the preface, how- 
ever, that nearly all of these have been re- 
vised to some extent, “some of them so 
much so as to be virtually new.” A few of 
the studies had not previously been pub- 
lished. They range widely over the cen- 
turies and among works of many different 


kinds. 


LIFETIME INVESTING FOR SECURITY AND 
GROWTH. By E. Stanley Grant,’12. New 
York: Exposition Press. 174 pp. $3.50. 


In a foreword to this, his third book on 
life-time investing, Mr. Grant tells why he 
has written them. “1. The books are my 
excuse for existence. 2. Seeing people save 
money, only to waste much of it by poor in- 
vesting, distresses me. 3. Our economic and 
social structure will be improved, I believe, 
if more people have sufficient capital for 
comfortable living in old age, and if more 
people are substantial owners of equity cap- 
ital, including corporate common stock.” 

His two earlier books are LIFETIME IN- 
VESTING and LIFETIME INVESTING BEFORE 
FIFTY. 


LOVE: THE IssuE. By Charles Burnell 
Olds, B.D., ’11. Boston: The Christopher 
Publishing House. 227 pp. $3.00. 

Mr. Olds’ book sets forth the destructive 
power of nuclear war, the dangers inherent 
in the confrontation of the Communist pow- 
ers and the West as each side continues to 
arm “for defense,” and the perils that lie in 
modern man’s selfish effort to obtain the 
good life for himself regardless of the con- 
sequence to others. The only hope, Mr. 
Olds finds, is that thinking men, and es 
pecially religious men, return to the em. 
phasis of Jesus and see with him that the 
only real issue now is that they understana 
what love means and put it into operation 
at once, or perish. 


My NAME Is — By Lois Baker Muebhl, ’41. 
Illustrated by Aldren A. Watson. New 
York City: Holiday House. 54 pp. $2.95. 

The twenty-six children in this book are 
playing a game of letters, sounds, — and 
imagination. Each child uses his own initial 
in as many words as he can while telling 
his wishes. The text is appealing. Children 
will catch on fast and have fun with their 
own initials. The illustrations are a delight- 
ful complement to the text. 


TEN THOUSAND STRONG 


1895 

Sidelined 42 Years Ago, Pastor Now is 
Hearty 88 is the caption over a feature story 
about the Rev. Benjamin A. Williams that ap- 
peared in the Cleveland Plain Dealer on Dec. 
24, 1960. A bout with pneumonia in 1918 and 
a threat of tuberculosis impaired his health so 
that his physician recommended that he live 
outdoors. Williams then camped in the Smoky 
Mountains and has lived in that region ever 
since. He made a second career as an orchard- 
ist and dairyman though he has always kept his 
hand in as a preacher and has supplied many 
different pulpits. He and his wife of 54 years 
reverse the usual process. They come north to 
spend their winters in Cleveland with their 
daughter and son-in-law, the Harvey C. Bing- 
hams. But he thinks of spring early, for his 
100 acres of tulip poplars (which replaced the 
orchards) are about ready for the market. 


1902 

Mr. and Mrs. Carl B. Andrews (Laura Ann 
Merrill) will celebrate their 50th wedding anni- 
versary on June 29. Two months later she will 
be 84 years old. Laura and her husband had 
15 callers on Christmas Day, and had received 
383 cards from all over the world before the 
end of December. She gets around the house in 
a wheel chair but has to be carried down and up 
56 steps to and from the road when she goes out. 
She attends D.A.R. and keeps in touch with 
many friends. Her address is 2356 Waolani 
Ave., Honolulu 17, Hawaii. 


Friends of Dr. and Mrs. William H. Lehmann 
(Corrinne E. Grund) attended an open house 
in honor of their 50th wedding anniversary on 
Nov. 26. The affair was given by their daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Eugenia Woodyard, and son, Mr. 
Richard Lehmann. Dr. Lehmann, 92 years old, 
has been a Lutheran minister for 71 years. For 
the past 13 years he has been institutional pastor 
for Sandusky County (Ohio). Mrs. Lehmann 
is 82. 


1905 


Florence Davies is co-author with Mrs. Louise 
B. Clancy of a biography of the late Mrs. Henry 
Ford. The title is The Believer — The Life 
Story of Mrs. Henry Ford. Florence is a former 
staff member and art editor of the Detroit News. 
The Detroit Women’s City Club Magazine for 
last December called the book “a _ beautiful 
tribute to a remarkable woman, written with 
warm appreciation and a depth of sympathetic 
understanding.” 


Professor Emeritus Karl Wilson Gehrkens is 
to be the subject of a book by Frank T. Lend- 
jpbevl, Vasil}: 

A new television station, KEYC-TV, launched 
in Mankato, Minn., last fall, is owned by a cor- 
poration headed by Lee J. Loomis, 76, of Mason 
City, Iowa. Loomis is president of Lee In- 
corporated which — together with New Ulm 
publisher and radio station executive Wallace 
Mikelson — brought local television to the 
Mankato area. Loomis has been president of 
the Lee group since 1949, an organization with 
properties valued at $20,000,000. He has been 
active in the Bureau of Advertising of the 
American Newspaper Publishers Association and 
is a past president of the Iowa Daily Press As- 
sociation. 


1906 


Mrs. Guy M. Johnson (Katherine Leitch) 
sends a new address — 3313 Rodney Dr., New- 
town Square, Pa. — and writes, ‘““We moved 
last fall. My husband retired, and we wanted 
to be close to our son and my brother, both 
of whom are residents of Philadelphia.” 


Mary Rankin, now living in the Methodist 
Memorial Home, Warren, Ind., was pleased on 
Christmas Day when Catherine Carl, ’29, played 
the organ at the Christmas morning service 
there. Catherine’s mother is a member of the 
Methodist Memorial family. 


1907 


Harlo H. Ferris is pastor of the Northland 
Congregational Church of Rockford, Mich. 
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ELLA C. PARMENTER, 715 


AUTHOR. 


INVENTOR, 
George Everson, ‘08, retired last spring to 
his 700 acre estate at Azalean, Gualala, Cali- 


SCIENTIST, 


fornia. The author of The Story of Tele- 
vision, the Life of Philo T. Farnsworth, 
published by W. W. Norton in 1948, Mr. 
Everson was himself one of those who, as he 
says, “in a little loft in San Francisco at the 
foot of Telegraph Hill, transmitted the first 
wholly electronic picture that was ever trans- 
mitted.” Later, he spent twelve years as 
Director of Scientific Personnel at the Law- 
rence Radiation Laboratory at the Univer- 
sity of California, then three years as Uni- 
versity Representative for the International 
Telephone & Telegraph Company. Mr. Ev- 
erson has just completed a book The Wel- 
fare Path to Power, which he calls “‘a satire 
on the do-gooders.” It is, he writes, “now 
going the rounds of the publishing houses.” 


LZ 


Ernest Carroll Faust, M.D., is field coordina- 
tor for the Tulane-Colombia program in medical 
education, located in Cali, Colombia. After May 
1961 he will return to New Orleans where his 
address will be: Department of Tropical Medi- 
cine and Public Health, Tulane University, 
School of Medicine, 1430 Tulane Ave., New 
Orleans 12:4 [ca, 


1914 


Back in the United States after two years in 
Cambodia, Ruth Anderson Tooze continues her 
work of introducing children and books to each 
other. At Princeton, Ill., in December, she 
held a series of assemblies in the public schools 
talking about books and exhibiting a collection 
of children’s books. One reporter called her 
the “Johnny Appleseed”? of books because she 
devotes so much time and effort to promoting 
better use of reading and library materials. She 
has published a number of books, the latest, 
America, reflects her travels and is a poetic 
description of scenes, customs, and people of our 
country. 


1916 


David Bell, director of the budget in the Ken- 
nedy administration, is the son of Rex Bell and 
Florence Boise, ’17, Bell. 


Carl D. Brorein retired on Jan. 1, as president 
of the General Telephone Co. of Florida after 
40 years with the company. During this period 
he has headed many civic and charitable activi- 
ties in the Tampa area as well as business and 
trade associations. He received Tampa’s award 
of “Outstanding Citizen,” and last year the 


city honored him by dedicating the new bridge, 
spanning the Hillsborough River, as the Carl 
D. Brorein Bridge. 


Roy E. “Doc” Tillotson was honored this 
winter at Toledo University. ‘‘Because of his 
outstanding service the past 11 years.”” He has 
been equipment manager and trainer and has 
been ‘“‘dad’”’ to hundreds of T.U. football players 
past and present. He retired at the end of 
the past season. Doc, or ‘‘Tillie,’’ “has become 
an institution to the hundreds of Rocket players 
whose lives he has touched. All have come to 
know and love him.’’ So said a page in the 
football program last fall. Doc’s career covered 
a period of 44 years, first as an all-Ohio tackle 
at Oberlin, then as athletic director, coach in 
all sports, and trainer at Hiram College, Miami 
University, Franklin College of Indiana, and 
finally at Toledo. 


Mrs. Robert W. G. Vail (Marie Rogers) and 
her husband moved to New Mexico in October. 
Dr. Vail (Cornell, ’14) retired last spring as 
director of the New York Historical Society, 
New York City. Their present address is 2505 
Wisconsin N.E., Albuquerque, N. M. 


1917 


More than 200 friends gathered at a recognition 
dinner in Cleveland on Jan. 5 to honor Clarence 
F. Deeter, who has retired after 42 years with 
the Central Branch Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation as professional secretary. Also recog- 
nized for her role was Deeter’s wife, the former 
Anne Husted. Louis S. Peirce, ’28, Y president, 
paid tribute to Deeter’s four decades of service to 
the Cleveland YMCA. People returned to 
Cleveland for the dinner from distant cities. The 
Cleveland newspapers, Plain Dealer and Press 
published laudatory editorials, the former saying, 
in part, “‘To all who knew Clarence Deeter, 
the kind things said about him last night simply 
gave verbal expression to what a lot of people 
have been thinking for a long time — that here 
stood one of God’s and nature’s noblemen — 
and they felt honored that he was their friend.” 
Clarence and Anne were given a volume of 
testimonials and a trip to Europe which they 
will take later in the year. 


Prof. Floyd Gove, retired, and Mrs. Gove 
(Rena Bickerstaff, °18) are wintering in Florida. 


1918 


Two years ago Gladys Longenecker Edwards 
climaxed her teaching career with European 
travel, then went to work for the travel company 
that planned her trip. This past summer she 
toured South Africa and reported, ‘‘The country 
is big, beautiful, undeveloped, and primitive in 
some places. Africa is going through many 
growing problems, but the people are working 
on them and making progress. The press does 
not play up that part of a problem, either there 
or here.”’ 


Adelaide Gundlach, former registrar of Berea 
College, continues to enjoy retirement there and 
finds life at Berea stimulating. 


Elvada Marshall, retired but is teaching again, 
now in the Wellsville, Ohio, School. She visits 
Oberlin fairly frequently. 


Marion Kirk Quinton writes from Daytona 
Beach, Fla., that she and Dr. Quinton are 
classified as ‘‘retired,’’ but ministers are so much 
in demand that they are really not retired. They 
anticipate a second retirement. 


Grace Ransom, retired from teaching, is liv- 
ing at 140 Elm St., in Oberlin, but is enjoying 
a good deal of travel. She was in Mexico in 
1959, in Europe in the summer of 1960, in 
Florida for several weeks this winter, and has 
had some other brief trips between these major 
ones. She welcomes visiting classmates to her 
apartment at 140 Elm St. 


A water color by Daphne Kimball Williams 
was on view in December in the Pelham Manor, 
N. Y., Sun’s Artist-of-the-Month Series. Dur- 
ing the month the Sun showed her watercolor 
painting of historic St. Paul’s Church, East- 
chester, national shrine of the Bill of Rights. 
She has exhibited locally in Manor Club shows 
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- ' 
and at the Cleveland (Ohio) Playhouse. <A 
one-man art show of her paintings was held 
at the Manor Club in Pelham Manor in January. 


1920 


As Danforth visiting lecturer, James S. Chil- 
ders has been speaking at many colleges in re- 
cent months, talking chiefly on the topic, As 
the Orient Sees the United States. During his 
two-day visit on a campus, students are given 
opportunity to hear the lecturer more than once, 
to talk with him and ask questions. At Elkins 
College, W. Va., for example, Mr. Childers 
gave poetry readings at the morning convocation, 
visited and talked with several classes, and gave 
an evening lecture. This program is sponsored 
jointly by the Association of American Colleges 
and the Danforth Foundation ‘‘to strengthen 
the intellectual, the religious, and the cultural 
aspects of liberal education in the United States.’”’ 


Edward B. Wiiber, formerly vice president and 
treasurer, The Aluminum Company of America, 
has been named vice president in charge of fi- 
nance. Mr. Wilber is a trustee of Oberlin Col- 
lege. 


192) 


Atom Industry for October 1960 carried a 
feature article about Norman Hilberry, director 
of the Argonne National Laboratory. The 
article quotes him on the role of a research and 
development laboratory, research and nuclear 
power in the United States, and international 
competition for nuclear power. ‘‘Dr. Hilberry 
has lived with the atom for 19 years,’”’ says the 
author of the article and proceeds to follow his 
work here and abroad from 1941 to the present. 


A922 


The Rev. Harold Skidmore, associate secre- 
tary of the Congregational Pension Board, rep- 
resented Oberlin College at the inauguration of 
the president of the Biblical Seminary, New 
York City, on Jan. 8, 1961. 

Clippings from several newspapers in Novem- 
ber carried this item: ‘‘Head coach of football 
at Peru State Teachers College, Peru, Neb., for 
23 years, Al Wheeler is calling it quits with one 
of the finest records in college football. Wheeler, 
who quarterbacked Oberlin College to a 7-6 
win over Ohio State back in 1921, has won 131 
games, lost 51, and tied 12, while winning five 
Nebraska College championships. At one 
stretch his Peru team won 26 straight. His 
team this season has lost only one game.” 


1923 


Joseph H. Dudley is minister of membership 
and fellowship at Central Union Church in Hono- 
lulu, Hawaii. 


1924 


Dorothy L. Swigart and O. W. Carlson were 
married on Dec. 27, 1960, in the First Presby- 
terian Church of Carlsbad, N. M. Mr. Carlson 
is superintendent of the Carlsbad Caverns Na- 
tional Park. The Carlsons are living at 114 
West Church St., Carlsbad. 


1926 

Mr. and Mrs. Chenek V. Horky (Geneva 
Frye, ’24) moved to Barrington, Ill. last Sep- 
tember because the Pure Oil Co. moved its 
general offices into a new $9,000,000 building 
on Golf Road near Palatine. Geneva writes, 
“We love this country living.’”? Horky is chair- 
man of the American Petrolem Institute’s Com- 


mittee on Statistics. 


1928 


Dr. Frederic B. Dutton, authority on demon- 
stration techniques in scientific education, en- 
tertained the ladies’ night meeting of the West- 
ern New York Section of the American Chemical 
Society in November. Zecause of the nature of 
his performance all local science teachers were 
Dr. Dutton is director of the Uni- 
traveling science teacher 


invited, too. 
versity of Michigan 
program. 


Frederick W. Huffman, American Red Cross 


Field Worker with the U.S. Armed Forces, ar- 
rived at Webb AFB in Texas on Sept. 17, 
fter completing a five-year tour of duty in 


a 
Eng land. 
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1929 


Margaret Haley Alcorti moved to Seattle last 
year where her older daughter is an occupational 


therapist. She has ‘a darling grandson in 


California.” A trip last year included a visit 
to California and two weeks in Hawaii. Mar- 
garet wrote in late December, ‘Soon I will be 


living in Issaquah, a suburb of Seattle, on the 
Snoqualmie Pass Highway.” 


George H. Brown has been appointed market- 
ing research manager for Ford Motor Company. 
He had been marketing research manager for 


Ford Division and a member of the division’s 
operating committee. 
Kathel B. Kerr of Dr. Salisbury’s Labora- 


tories at Charles City, Iowa, was a speaker on 
the visiting scientist program sponsored by the 
National Science Foundation, the Iowa Academy 
of Science, and the State University of Iowa. 
He spoke to biology and general science classes 
on development of drugs and life-cycle studies. 
He also met with science instructors at schools 
where he spoke. Purpose of the visiting scient- 
ist program is to improve the teaching of science 
and mathematics in high school and junior col- 
lege and to arouse interest in scientific activi- 
ties. 


1930 


Robert W. Cairns has been named director of 
the American Chemical Society for the Society’s 
Fourth District. He is with the Hercules 
Powder Co. as a research chemist. 


1931 


Mrs. Herman Marnet (Margaret Schott) sent 
us an address in November — Apt. 35 A, Anita 
Apts., Mt. Pleasant Rd., Bombay 6, India. She 


said she expected to be there about two years. 
Harold Mealy is on leave for the second se- 


= 


GIRL SCOUT EXECUTIVE. Helen (Judy) 
Van der Pyl, ’23, completed, in December, 
twenty years of service in the National Or- 
ganization of the Girl Scouts of the United 
States of America. Her work as Adviser in 
the Personnel Department, involves the re- 
cruitment, selection, and placement of pro- 
fessional workers in local Girl Scout Coun- 
cils all over the country. Prior to her 
joining the Girl Scout Organization she 
worked with the Russell Sage Foundation, 
doing research on the Regional Plan of New 
York City, and then with the Boys’ Club of 
America, a federation of clubs for under- 
privileged boys, as administrative assistant 
to the Executive Director. Miss Van der 
Pyl lives at 33 East 34th Street, New York 
16. where she shares an apartment with a 
classmate, Mildred (Midge) Jay, a furni- 
ture buyer for R. H. Macy & Company. 


A. E. Princehorn 


mester from Idaho State College. He plans to 
spend the spring and early summer in Paris. Hal 
Idaho State, Pocatello, 


and conductor of the Idaho State Symphony. 


Mrs. William Nute (Mary ‘‘Ginger’’ Rogers) 
writes from their post in Turkey that they ex 
pect to come to the States in the early summer 
for a furlough and will make their headquarters 
in Auburndale, Mass. They will stop in Eng 
land to visit their daughter Irine who is in 
the Arts Educational School at Tring studying 
ballet combined with academic Her am- 
bition, at 15, is to be a ballet teacher. Their 
other daughter, Christie, is studying at George 
School, Pa. Ginger herself is ‘‘finally in good 
health’? and works with the volunteer group in 
the children’s hospital. They have about 130 
women of several nationalities serving the hos- 
pital either by sewing at home or by actual 
work on the hospital wards. Her husband is 
involved with official matters in government 
offices, edits the English pediatric journal pub- 
lished by the hospital, teaches a short lecture 
course on social pediatrics in the Ankara School 
of Public Health, and performs a host of other 
tasks. 


is professor of music at 


work. 


Rev. Thecphil H. Twente, t, retired as associ- 
ate secretary of the Board of International Mis- 
sions of the Evangelical and Reformed Church 
at the end of 1960. He will continue to serve 
the church on a part-time basis, having accepted 
appointment as assistant to the pastor at Mt. Ta- 
bor Evangelical and Reformed Church in St. 
Louis. As associate secretary of the Board he 
had particular responsibility for work in India. 
Honduras, and Africa. He is the author of 
Chattisgarh — India Folktales and several other 
publications. He holds an honorary D.D. from 
Elmhurst College in Illinois. 


1932 


R. Bernard Fitzgerald, head of the music de- 
partment at the University of Kentucky in 
Lexington, has been appointed chairmain of 
the committee on awards and commissions of 
the College Band Directors National Associa- 
tion. 


Stephen Hieb, t, became pastor of the Union 
Congregational Church of Mellen, Wis., on 
Sept. 1, 1960, going there from Elkhorn, Wis. 


1934 


Last summer Betty Gillett Hubbard entered 
the famous burro race over Mosquito Pass from 
Leadville to Fairplay, Colo. She bought a burro 
for this purpose and was training him to obey. 
She didn’t finish the race but was one of only 
two women who entered it. 

From Mrs. George H. Patterson (C. Jeannette 
Cox): ‘‘We moved to Reynoldsburg, Ohio, last 
August. George, ’35, is an elementary principal 
and working on his doctorate at Ohio State Uni- 
versity. I am teaching a third grade in another 
school in Reynoldsburg. Daughter Sondra is 
a senior at Oberlin; daughter Alice Parada, °59, 
is teaching a second grade in Norwood, Ohio, 
while husband Malcolm Parada, ’60, is attending 
medical school at the University of Cincinnati.” 
Jeannette’s address is 1327 Jackson Ave. 


1935 


Scott Elledge, Jewett Professor of English 
and chairman of the English department at 
Carleton College, Minn., edited a two-volume 
collection of writings in literary criticism and 
aesthetics dating from the 1700’s, published by 
the Cornell University Press on Feb. 7. The 
title is Eighteenth-Century Critical Essays. EI- 
ledge has provided notes on the essayists and 
their work and a short summary of each of the 
98 pieces included. 

For the benefit of classmates who may have 
missed this in the news in December, Walter 
W. Heller, professor at the University of Minne- 
indeed the who named chief 
economic adviser to President John F. Kennedy 


Walter P., is a 


sota, is one was 


member of 


Heller’s older son, 
the freshman class at Oberlin this year. 

Mrs. Kenney Chapman (Mary Schroeder) 
writes. “Our daughter, Constance, is a fresh 


man living at Dascomb this year, That’s about 


all we have of interest. 
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1937 


Last June Mr. and Mrs Henry Bradshaw 
(Josephine Fuller) and family moved into their 
new home at 1296 Iola St., Aurora 8, Colo. 
Jo says “It is a real old family home, all brick, 
six bedrooms, large living room with fireplace, 
large basement and rumpus room, large front 
porch facing the mountains.” Jo has a class of 
14 boys and five girls who are taking Chinese- 
Mandarin, an elective, non-grading subject. She 
says they are “learning to write, speak, figure 
on the abacus, and eat with chopsticks.” 


Ardelle Cleverdon, with McGraw-Hill since 
1944, joined the technical education department 
of the book company as manager of editing, 
design, and production. In 1947, Miss Clever- 
don wrote and prepared for publication a book 
about printing, Printing: A Practical Introduc- 
tion to the Graphic Arts. 

Henry W. Murph, t, was one of 21 delegates 
representing the African Methodist Episcopal 
Church at the General Assembly of the National 
Council of the Churches of Christ in San Fran- 
cisco last December. He is pastor of the Grant 
AME Church in Los Angeles. 


1938 


A lively report from Mr. and Mrs. S. Macon 
Cowles, Jr. (Virginia “Ginny” Ballard, °39), 
that Macon’s work in New York is “‘challenging 
and taxing . .. and may be less hectic when 
the United Church is fully united.’’ Ginny is 
working in the admissions office at Fairleigh 
Dickinson University, Teaneck, N. J. Doug 1s 
a freshman at Colorado College. Cheryl, Chip, 
and Marcia are doing well in school. The family 
lives at 574 Beech St., Haworth, N. J. 

Russell Fessenden has been appointed direc- 
tor of the office of European Regional Affairs, 
State Department. For the past two years he 
has served as deputy director of the office. Rus- 
sell has been with the State Department since 
1946. 

Malcolm Johns, organist and choir master at 
the Grosse Pointe, Mich., Memorial Church, 
was invited by the U. S. Army to conduct the 
annual choir clinic at Berchtesgaden, Germany, 
January 22-29. About 350 enlisted men, offi- 
cers, wives, and WACs will meet at the General 
Walker Hotel for workshops in organ playing, 
choral repertoire, and choral conducting. Jan- 
uary 22 this year marked John’s 22nd year of 
service on the staff of Memorial Church. He 
is also an associate professor at Wayne State 
University and conductor of the 70-voice Wom- 
en’s Glee Club there. 


1939 


Helen Boatwright (Helena Strassburger) ap- 
peared in the fourth concert of the Sunday eve- 
ning chamber series at the Playback Supper 
Club in New Haven in late November. She 
has been heard in oratorio as well as opera in 
the United States, Canada, Mexico, and Eu- 
rope. Miss Boatwright and her husband re- 
turned in the fall from a successful year in 
India where they taught music and presented 
joint concerts throughout the country. 

Last fall Margaret ‘“‘Maggie’’ Curtis enrolled 
at Oberlin. She is the daughter of Edgar Curtis 
and Elizabeth “Betsy” McGee Curtis. Ed started 
teaching regular classes again, after a sabbatical. 
He paints evenings when he isn’t composing or 
marking exams. 

Marvin C. Howe plans to be at National 
Music Camp, Interlochen, Mich., this summer 
for his fifth time as horn teacher and hopes to 
see Oberlin friends there, late June through 
mid-August. He has started work on a Ph.D. 
in music education and an M.F.A. in French 
Horn at the State University of Iowa. His 
wife is assistant to the director of the education 
placement office. 


1940 


Joseph Wagner, Jr., reports a daughter, Eliza- 
beth Ann, born Nov. 11, 1960. 


194] 


Mrs. Rebecca Henry Dole was guest organ- 
ist and recitalist at the dedication of the Allen 
organ at the Unitarian Church, Concord, N. H. 
The organ was especially designed for that 
church. Mrs. Dole is organist-director of the 


First Baptist Church, Manchester, N. H. She 
has been dean of the New Hampshire Chapter, 
American Guild of Organists for the past two 
years. 

John H. Hoagland, associate professor of busi- 
ness administration at Michigan State Univer- 
sity, spoke in the fall at a meeting of the Tri- 
State Purchasing Agent Association. According 
to the Ironton (Ohio) Tribune he “‘is a leading 
educator in the field of purchasing and ma- 
terials management and has won _ nation-wide 
recognition for his research on purchasing busi- 
ness surveys. He serves as a consultant to vari- 
ous business and government agencies, in addi- 
tion to his teaching. 

Robert Owen, organist and choirmaster of 
Christ Church, Bronxville, N. Y., played the 
dedicatory recital in November at St. Luke’s 
Episcopal Church in Chatham, N. Y., when a 
new memorial organ was presented to the church. 


1942 

John D. Balcomb edited Part II of The World- 
mark Encyclopedia of the Nations, published by 
Harpers. He is now doing public relations writ- 
ing for UNICEF. 


1943 


The Robbin Andersons (Margaret ‘‘Peg’’ 
Ball) are spending a year in Washington, D. C., 
while Rob works with the Institute programs 
of the National Science Foundation. Their 
address (until September, when they will re- 
turn to their home in Texas) is 1930 Rosemary 
Hill Drive, Apt. 3, Silver Spring, Md. 

Joan Landers Searle and William T. Fishback 
were married in Waban, Mass., on Dec. 26, 
1960. Mrs. Fishback was formerly chief of 
the physical therapy clinic at the Boston Vet- 
erans Hospital. The Fishbacks will be at home 
in Athens, Ohio, early in March. 

Dorothy Gilbert, now at home with her par- 
ents after evacuation from the Congo, attended 
the 12th Congress of the International Con- 
federation of Midwives in Rome on her way 
home last summer. Dorothy writes that regard- 
less of what we hear and read about the Congo, 
“the work is still going on in Central Congo 
Conference (northern Kasai) much as_ usual. 
School opened Sept. 7. Annual Conference was 
held, beginning Sept. 19. Lambuth Memorial 
Hospital was dedicated, and patients have been 
moved into one ward. ‘‘Sixteen of our mission- 
ary men are at work in Central Congo,’’ she 
Says. 

Mrs. Walter N. Jackson (Priscilla Thomson) 
is working as institute co-ordinator for the 
director of the office of continuing education at 
Michigan State University-Oakland. She works 
with the organizations desiring to set up one-day 
workshops on the Oakland campus. She is 
trying to do some creative writing and last 
summer attended the Breadloaf Writers Confer- 
ence in Middlebury, Vt. 


Thomas G. Johnson is assistant at St. Luke’s 
Episcopal Church, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


John Lane, formerly comptroller of the Mid- 
dletown, Ohio, Hospital, on Jan. 16 became ad- 
ministrator of McCullough-Hyde Hospital in 
Oxford, Ohio. Previously he had been with a 
management consultant firm in New York 
and later assitant administrator of the Akron 
Children’s Hospital. 


1944 


Andre Emmerich reports the birth of Adam 
Oliver on Dec. 15, 1960. He is the Emmerichs’ 
first child. Andre gave the sixth in a series of 
seven public art lectures at the Purchase, N. Y., 
Community House, speaking on the influence of 
the newly-popular and rediscovered works of 
art which are now capturing the imagination of 
many artists. He used colored slides and art 
objects to illustrate his talk. Jefore opening 
the Ande Emmerich Gallery in New York City, 
Andre worked for Time and Life, the New York 
Herald Tribune, and Realities in Curios. He 
has contributed articles to various magazines 
and has served as a member of the visual arts 
advisory committee of UNESCO, 

William Kurzban, piano, and George Silfies, 
clarinet, gave the second in the series of faculty 
recitals at the Cleveland Institute of Music in 
November. Kurzban received his M.M. degree 
from the Cleveland Institute. He joined the 
faculty there in 1948, 
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Carter and Jo Donohoe, 50, with President 
Robert Carr at the Class and Club Presi- 
dents’ Council Meetings last fall. 


1945 


Ellen Kay Miller was born on Dec. 22, 1960, 
in Newport, R. I., third child of Mr. and Mrs. 
Robert J. Miller (Lois Larsen, ’48). The Mill- 
ers are now living at 146 Tuckerman Ave., Mid- 
dletown, R. I. Lois writes, ‘‘We will return 
to our home address, 347 Scott Drive, Silver 
Spring, Md., next summer.”’ 


James R. Morris is the author of Employ- 
ment Opportunities in Later Years, published in 
December 1960 by the Foundation for Volun- 
tary Welfare, Burlingame, Calif. 


Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Redinger (Elaine Van 
Aken Redinger, ’47) reported in their Christmas 
1960 letter that Joe had become the vicar of 
St. George’s Episcopal Church in LaCanada, 
Calif., in Nov. 1959, and that on Mar. 13, 1960 
Charles Francis Redinger was born by Caesarean 
section at the Good Samaritan Hospital in Los 
Angeles. 


1946 


When the Alabama Agricultural and Mechani- 
cal College at Huntsville gave a Christmas con- 
cert in December, one of the accompanists was 
Henry Bradford, Jr., t, head of the department 
of music there. The choir is under the direction 
of Mrs. Bradford (Nell Lane, ’47, m). 


Robert N. Crossley of Northfield, Minn., rep- 
resented Oberlin College at the inauguration of 
Owen Meredith Wilson as president of the 
University of Minnesota on Feb. 23, 1961. 


Peter T. Flawn has been named director of 
the bureau of economic geology and professor 
of geology at the University of Texas, succeed- 
ing the late John T. Lonsdale, State geologist 
for Texas. 


Prof. Edward H. Madden, San Jose State Col- 
lege of California, has been appointed general 
editor of the Harvard University Press series 
of Source Books in the History of Science. The 
latest title in the series is Prof. Harlow Shap- 
ley’s Source Book in Astronomy. Madden has 
also been appointed to the editorial board of 
Philosophy of Science. 


Arden Whitacre is organist at the First Pres- 
byterian Church, Pompano Beach, Fla. The 
crgan is said to be the largest church organ 
in the state. It is in a new church building 
which was .dedicated on Nov. 6. As soon as 
the construction of the building was under way 
Whitacre was called to be organist-director and 
had a large part in designing the instrument. 
The organ was dedicated on Nov. 27, when 
Whitacre played duplicate recitals at two morn- 
ing services. He is also director of the six 
choirs of the church. 


1948 


Durand S. Dudley is president of the recently- 
organized alumni club of Findlay, Ohio. 


MAGAZINE 


Mrs. David Gebhard (Patricia Peeke) writes 
that her husband is on a teaching Fulbright at 
the Istanbul Technical University. She is 
librarian and teaches art history at the American 
Academy for girls, Uskudar, Istanbul, Turkey. 
Keitha Van Engen, °60, and Jacklyn Blake, ’60, 
are both teaching at the school. The Gebhards 
spent last summer touring in Europe. 


Mrs. John S. Hopkins (Marian R. Springer) 
is in Carbondale, Ill., at Southern Illinois Uni- 
versity. For the past two years she has been 
a resident counselor in a women’s hall and a 
lecturer in sociology, teaching two sections of 
introductory sociology per quarter. Last sum- 
mer she did the choreography for the Univer- 
sity Opera Workshop’s production of South 
Pacific. After her husband’s death last Janu- 
ary Marian decided to go into college student 
personnel work and is now pursuing a full- 
time graduate course in that field. She ex- 
pects to have her master’s degree this coming 
summer. Her address is 210 So. Springer, 
Carbondale. 


Mrs. Harold Peterson (Charlene Peterson) 
was one of the soloists with the Cleveland Or- 
chestra and Chorus, conducted by Robert Shaw, 
in a special Christmas program at the season’s 
fourth twilight concert. Charlene sings at the 
First Unitarian Church in Cleveland. 


Mark Sherman was appointed assistant to 
the executive vice president of Farmers Elevator 
Mutual Insurance Company, Des Moines, Iowa. 
He joined FEMIC after 11 years of similar 
experience with two other insurance companies 
in Michigan and Illinois. Mark has a daughter, 
7, and a son, 5. He was planning to move his 
family to Des Moines as soon as he located a 
home. 


Mrs. Richard Sherrell (Virginia Stark) has 
a third son, John William, born Dec. 17, 1960. 
The Sherrells’ address is 365 W. 10th St., Clare- 
mont, Calif. 


Donald J. Sobol is the author of a new book 
on the Civil War, Two Flags Flying, written 
for teen agers. It is a series of fifty biographies 
of heroes of that conflict, twenty-five from the 
North and twenty-five from the South. Don 
is also the author of three other books for young 
readers: The Double Quest, The Lost Dis- 
patch, and The First Book of Medieval Man. 
A column entitled Two-Minute Mystery is syn- 
dicated by the Associate Press Newsfeatures 
throughout the country. Don is currently liv- 
ing at 94 Overlook Avenue, Tuckahoe, New 
York, with his wife, Rose, and a son and daugh- 
beh. 


The Jack Wells family moved to Billings, 
Mont., on Sept. 1 to a church there, recently 
relocated to the campus of Rocky Mountain 
College, and with “fine new facilities and a 
church school of about 900.’’ Last March their 
fourth daughter was born. The others are: 
Barbara, in fourth grade, Wendy in first, and 
Bonnie. ‘Jack stays extremely busy in his 
new work but enjoys every aspect of his minis- 
try. The building of a new sanctuary is now 
under way, and this portends to make the out- 
standing church in this part of the West.” 


1949 


John P. Benson, t, pastor of the Woodsfield, 
Ohio, First Methodist Church, has accepted the 
chairmanship of the 1961 Red Cross membership 
and fund drive in Monroe County. 


Joseph Contino, director of bands at the Uni- 
versity of Massachusetts, in Amherst, was elect- 
ed chairman, Eastern Division College Band 
Directors National Association. 


Helmuth and Connie Andrews, °48, Fichtler, 
with their two children, Christine and Dick, 
moved on the first of October to Glasgow, 
Mont., to take a church there in a rapidly- 
growing community. They are 300 miles north 
of Big Timber, their former pastorate, and 19 
miles northwest of Ft. Peck Dam. There 1s a 
SAC Base just north of town. Population of 
7,000 was only half that number a few years ago 
and is expected to double again in the next five 
years. Water sports and skiing are abundant 
in their seasons, and so are problems — present 
in abnormal number. The Fichtlers find it 
exciting and challenging. 

William Bender Rosenblum and Gloria Joan 
Gossoff were married in Youngstown, Ohio, on 
Dec. 4, 1960. According to the Youngstown 
Vindicator they are living at 3014% Northgate 
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t. in that city. Bill is president of Cool Ray 
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W. Merle Hill, assistant professor of modern 
languages at Purdue University, has recently 
received the Ph.D. degree from that institution. 
He is currently heading a research project for 
the U.S. Office of Education and is head of an 
Army Reserve section giving instruction in 
Russian to a group of officers. The research 
project is aimed at the identification of psycho- 
acoustical problems associated with foreign lan- 
guage learning. It involves the department of 
modern languages, the speech and hearing clinic, 
and the department of psychology at Purdue. In 
his non-academic life, Hill officiates at over 100 
high school and college athletic events each 
year and assists in broadcasting Purdue’s foot- 
ball and basketball games. 


Matthew Bain Holden was born on Dec. 16, 
1960, son of Lyman Holden and Martha Ann 
Bain, 754, Holden. The family lives in Alton, 
Ill., where Lyman is teaching mathematics at 
a branch of the University of Southern Illinois. 


In September Mr. and Mrs. Charles L. Sut- 
ton (Jacqueline Ferrell) moved to Manchester, 
Pa., in York County. Mr. Sutton is principal 
of a new $2,500,000 high school there. Jacque- 
line is director of the three choirs (total mem- 
bership, 110) in Christ Lutheran Church. Their 
children are Gary, 9, Brian, 7, and Robin Louise, 
4. Librarian at the school is C. Gunnar Hake, 
7523 


Dr. and Mrs. Fred Q. Wachtel (Miriam A. 
Rados) announce the birth of a son, Michael 
Alex, on Dec. 28, 1960. Their address is 195 
Gregory Ave., West Orange, N. J. 

Carol Westerman attended summer school in 
1960 at the University of Valencia, in Spain. In 
July she toured Europe for two weeks in her 
Morris Mini-Minor. She spent three weeks in 
the United States in August and then returned 
to teach another year for the U.S. Navy in 
Morocco. 


1951 


Last June Justin N. Frost received a Ph.D. 
in zoology from the University of California, 
Berkeley. He is now doing research in genetics 
at the University of Oregon in the biology de- 
partment, 


David R. Jacobs, M.D., is serving a two- 
year tour of duty in the Army Medical Corps, 
stationed at Ireland Army Hospital, Fort Knox, 
Ky. 

Douglass M. Rogers and his wife, the former 
Shirley Ann Vogt, a graduate of the University 
of Wisconsin, announce the birth of a son, Mark 
Douglass, on November 12, 1960. Doug is 
teaching Spanish at the University of Texas, in 
Austin. 


Ned Wright is a featured singer with the 
Belafonte Folk. Singers. This group of 12 men 
singers was originally organized to furnish back- 
ground music for Harry Belafonte, but it became 
such an outstanding group that he urged them 
to “go on their own.” 


1952 


Anthony Albrecht has been transferred from 
Seville to Managua by the State Department. 
He has been a Foreign Service Officer since 
1956. 

Robert Baxter joined Howard Swink Adver- 
tising, Inc., Marion, Ohio, in November as 
creative writer. He had held a similar posi- 
tion with Mumm, Mullay and Nicholas, nes 
of Columbus, Ohio, and formerly was a copy- 
writer for Prentice-Hall, Inc. Bob and_ his 
wife, Mary Sandvold, have three children. 


Early in January Marna Kunstmann Bosch 
wrote, “On Oct. 17, 1960 Christopher John 
Bosch joined Corinne, 5, Carl, 4, and Kenneth, 
2, to make it three boys and one girl for the 
Bosches. Husband John was. promoted to proj- 
ect engineer, aircraft instruments, at GE (West 
Lynn). He farmed in his spare time and also 
traveled quite a bit for GE. Marna looked after 
the children and ran the farm. Church actvi- 
ties take much of their spare time. John is on 
the parish committee for 1961 and Marna is 
membership committee chairman. Their ad- 
dress is Bosch Farm, 120 High Road, Newbury, 


Mass. 


Dr. and Mrs. Edward F. Jukes (Jane Chal- 
mers) report: ‘“‘We finished our two years of 
Navy life in Norfolk and came to Cleveland in 
July, where Ted is a second-year medical resi- 
dent at the Cleveland Clinic Hospital. Frank- 
lin is four years old and attending nursery 
school, where Jane is teaching three-year-olds. 
Now that we’re back in Ohio we hope to see 
many of our Oberlin friends at 1612 Hillcrest 
Rd., Cleveland Heights 18, Ohio.” 


Mrs. Peter K. Leppmann (Margaret “Peggy” 
Day) and her husband took a group of high 
school students to Europe last summer on a 
combination sightseeing-social problems-study 
tour. It was so successful that they plan a 
Tour for Teens in 1961, and ‘“‘would very much 
appreciate recruiting help from Oberlinians.”’ 
They “cover the major northern capitals, south- 
ern Europe by car, include a three-week camp 
period in Germany, and keep the cost low,”’ 
Peggy says. The address is TOUR FOR 
TEENS, 4806 Hopkins St., Dallas 9, Texas. 


Lawrence ‘‘Larry” Siddall is a student at the 
University of Connecticut School of Social 
Work. The Siddalls have a new address — 
R.F.D. No. 2, Harkness Road, Amherst, Mass. 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert Tomasek (Ruth Walter- 
shausen) are in Santiago, Chile. He has a 
grant to study political parties there. Their two 
little girls are with them. 


1953 


Marcia Mattson Curran writes, ‘Ted is study- 
ing Arabic here in Beirut in preparation for a 
Middle Eastern assignment next fall with the 
U.S. Information Agency. 


Stephen R. Davenport, Jr. is teaching at 
Kingswood School and taking graduate courses 
toward a master’s degree in English at Trinity 
College, Hartford, Conn. The Davenports (she 
is the former Joanna L. Thompson, 754) have 
one child, Elizabeth, born Oct. 26, 1957. Their 
address is 35 Vine Hill Rd., Elmwood, Conn. 


Kenneth D. Fisher received a Ph.D. from 
North Carolina State College last year and is 
currently assistant professor of plant pathology 
at South Dakota State College in Brookings. 


Roger Hahn received a Ph.D. in organic chem- 
istry in the fall, 1960, and is now assistant pro- 
fessor of chemistry at the University of South 
Dakota. 


Thomas Lee Hayes, formerly at the Calvary 
Episcopal Church in Pittsburgh, is now pastor 
of St. Thomas Church in the Fields, near Ze- 
lienople, Pa. 


Budd Hopkins is one of three contemporary 
painters showing work at the Esther Stuttman 
Gallery, 13 East 75th St., New York City, in 
January. According to Stuart Preston of the 
New York Times, Hopkins is a ‘‘nonobjectivist”’ 
painter and ‘thas his own personal way of fol- 
lowing in the action painting train. .. .” 


Mr. and Mrs. G. Melville Williams (Lee Lo- 
gan, °55) have a second son, Steven Hoyt, born 
Dec. 4, 1960. The older child, Curt, is now 
18 months old. They are in Teheran, Iran, 
where Mell is serving his two-year Army tour 
at the American Hospital. They’ve attended an 
Oberlin get-together at the home of Dr. and 
Mrs. John Elder, parents of Joe, *51, a member 
of the Oberlin sociology department faculty for 
the past two years, and Dave, 754. 


1954 


Rufus P. Browning, is studying at Carnegie 
Tech on a postdoctoral fellowship given by the 
Social Science Research Council. His work is 
in mathematics and computer programming. 
Next year he will teach political science. He 
completed his doctoral dissertation in political 
science at Yale in September. Pat (Patricia 
Parker, °53, Browning) is busy with Marla, 
almost 4, Ross, just 2. She does some paint- 
ing and ceramics. 

Since last April Harold O. Farris has been 
employment manager for Tait Manufacturing 
Co. in Dayton, Ohio, manufacturer of water 
systems, pumps, water softeners, and cellar 
drainers. 

Lenice Fairbanks Krull and Capt. Carl Rad- 
loff Hirsehberger, U.S.N., were married on Jan. 
14, 1961. Lenny had been working for the Fed- 
eral Government. Her husband, a graduate of 
the United States Naval Academy with a mast- 
er’s degree in naval construction from M.I.T., 
is stationed at Brooklyn, N. Y. 


27 


James M. ‘“‘Jim’” Hollister, M.D., and Marge 
Hollister live in West Hyattsville, Md., at Apt. 
103, 5716 Ager Rd. Jim is in his second year of 
residency in internal medicine at the Washington 
Hospital Center in the District of Columbia. 
Their first child, James Harvey Hollister, was 
born on Aug. 24, 1960. They live near Bob 
and Sue Chapman. 


Richard A. Hoops, graduate student in the 
University of Illinois department of speech and 
theatre, was awarded the American Speech and 
Hearing Foundation scholarship of $500. Hoops 
was an instructor at Ball State Teachers Col- 
lege, Muncie, Ind., before going to Illinois in 
1956 to begin work toward a doctoral degree. 


Cynthia Smith and Paul A. Kelly, Jr., were 
married in May 1957, but we did not receive 
word until last fall. They have two daugh- 
ters, Anne Elizabeth, and Cyndy. Paul is a 
sales manager for Ford in Washington, D. C. 
They are living in McLean, Va., at 215 Oak- 
view Dr. 


Philip C. Miller is working on a Ph.D. in 
ecology at the University of Colorado. 


“This has been a big year for us,’ say Mr. 
and Mrs. Roy L. Wallace (Mary Ann Locke). 
“Roy has a promotion at Johnson & Johnson; 
we've built a house, and added a baby girl to 
our family.” Their address is 18 Cranbury 
Neck Road, Cranbury, N. J. 


Mr. and Mrs. John C. Wood (Susanne ‘“‘Sue” 
Durling) have purchased a home at 210 North 
Vine St., Richmond 20, Va. They moved at the 
end of December and spent the next few months 
remodelling and decorating. 


a3 


Sarah Elizabeth Feeney and Richard Anusz- 
kiewicz were married in New York City on Nov. 
26. Richard is a graduate of the Cleveland In- 
stitute of Art and Kent State University with 
an M.A. degree from Yale. They are living in 
New York. 


Harriet Yamasaki (professional name, Yama 
Saki) and Joseph Coyle, a Canadian engineer, 
were married in London, England, on Dec. 28, 
1960, according to an AP item in the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer. Harriet has been singing the lead 
role in Flower Drum Song in London. 


Deborah Joan Ploscowe and Gerald Ehren- 
stein were married in December. Deborah was 
graduated from Adelphi College of Social Work 
and is a social worker with the Sheltering Arms 
Children’s Service in New York City. Her 
husband is an alumnus of the Cooper Union 
College of Engineering and is now working for 
a Ph.D. in physics at Columbia University. 


Mrs. Lawrence A. Gushee (Marion Sibley) 
has had a part-time job his year as acting curator 
of the Yale Collection of Musical Instruments. 
Her husband is an instructor in history of 
music at Yale. 


Preston Plews has a year’s fellowship, under 
the NDEA language and area program, and is 
working toward a Ph.D. in Far Eastern lan- 
guages and literature. He received the M.A. 
in Far Eastern studies at the University of 
Michigan in August. Mrs. Plews, Jean Boat- 
man Plews, ’60, got her A.B. in August, too, 
and also has a fellowship under NDEA, de- 
signed to help her through three years toward 
a Ph.D. in comparative education. Her area of 
emphasis will be Japan. Their address is 821 
East University Ave., Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Mrs. Norman L. Rasch (Janet Sherberg) re- 
ported in her Christmas letter the birth of Sharon 
Lee on Feb. 18, 1960. Older sister, Brenda, 
and Sharon ‘‘get along famously.’”’ The Rasches 
have bought ‘a fine lot with a breath-taking 
panoramic view of the Smoky Mountains.” They 
also have an architect and are busy planning 
“a big house with plenty of room for our grow- 
ing family.”” They hope to begin building in 
early summer. Janet’s chief outside activity is 
the chairmanship of the education committee for 
the Mental Health Association. A year ago 
her husband became the chief clinical psycholo- 
gist at the clinic there and is engaged also in 
private practice. 

Mrs. Clare Warren (June Benedict) writes, 
“Clare has opened private dental practice in 
Chelsea, Mich., after serving the Air Force for 


two years in Madison, Wis. We now have two 
children — Mark Gerald, born Feb. 27, 1959, 
and Shelley Lynn, born Oct. 8, 1960.’? Their 
address is 418 McKinley, Chelsea, Mich. 


1956 

Mrs. Douglas Boshkoff (Ruth Osborne) 
writes of the birth of their second daughter, 
Ellen Elizabeth, on Oct. 25. Sister Katharine 
is two. The Boshkoffs have moved into a house 
outside of Detroit, at 34236 Coventry Drive, 
Livonia, Mich. Douglas is an assistant profes- 
sor at Wayne State University, Detroit. 


In late December the Chatham, N. J., Press 
announced the appointment of John W. Daly to 
be executive director of the Albuquerque Indus- 
trial Development Service, Inc., in Albuquerque, 
N. Mex. 


A daughter Karen, was born to Mr. and Mrs. 
(Mary Comstock) A. Murray Evans on Dec. 
21, 1960. The Evans’ address is 1587 Beal 
Ave., Apt. 2, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Mr. and Mrs. John M. P. Gates (Kathryn 
Brown) are living in Portland, Ore., where 
they bought a house in October at 1450 S.W. 
Skyline Blvd., and can see Mt. Hood from 
their windows on clear days. John is a design 
engineer for Tektronix, Ine., leading manufac- 
turer of oscilliscopes in the U.S. and abroad. 
He finished at Case Tech last June and is a 
Master of Electrical Engineering. Kathy and 
Jennifer (20 months old in December) spent 
two weeks in Denver last summer visiting 
family and friends. 

Early in January John Lankford returned to 
the University of Wisconsin after three months 
of research in the Library of Congress. His 
research is about two-thirds finished and he 
hopes to have the Ph.D. degree in the late sum- 
mer. Then he plans to teach in the field of 
American social and intellectual history. 


Mrs. Helmuth K. Naumer (Mary Ann Single- 
ton) is now living at 4812 Valley Stream Road, 
Charlotte, North Carolina, where her husband 
is the newly-appointed director of the Nature 


AIDS EVALUATION STUDY. Dr. Wil- 
liam; Lo~Cashy \f.0b.. 40. sont, 0, 
visiting professor of psychology at the Uni- 
versity of North Dakota, participated in a 
human relations workshop evaluation study 
conducted by New York University and the 
National Conference of Christians and Jews 
in New York City on January 30-February 
3. Dr. Cash, who is professor of psychology 
and director of the counseling and testing 
center of Prairie View A. & M. College, 
Prairie View, Texas, has served for five sum- 
mers on the staff of the Human Relations 
Workshop at the University of Michigan. 
He is a graduate of Fisk University. 


Museum. The Naumers moved to Charlotte 
this fall from Mt. Gilead, North Carolina. Mr. 
Naumer was historic site specialist and arche- 
ologist at Town Creek Indian Mound State 
Park. A son, Helmuth was born to the Nau- 
mers on March 16, 1960. They have one other 
child, a daughter, Karina, who will be four 
years old this spring. 


Berlin C. Plummer, t, returned to Dillard Uni- 
versity in September 1960 as instructor in re- 
ligion and philosophy. He received his A.B. 
from Dillard in 1950. 


Arthur C. Poe, III, of Huntsville, Ala., repre- 
sented Oberlin College at the inauguration of 
Cowell A. Anderson as president of Judson Col- 
lege, Marion, Ala., on Feb. 3, 1961. 


Mrs. Gerald Warren (Martha Morris) writes: 
“Last March Gerald was transferred to Parkers- 
burg, W. Va. We now live in our old home 
town, Belpre. I am teaching a morning kinder- 
garten —- just begun this year in the local 
schools. Stevie and Ronnie are mischievous 
and happy.” 


1957 


Ann “Honey” Neathery Atwell apologizes 
for a tardy report. Since last July she and her 
husband and daughter have lived at 904 19th St., 
Pacific Grove, Calif. Her husband is a Lt. 
(j.g.) — soon to be a full Lt. — attending the 
Naval Postgraduate School, getting a degree in 
ordnance engineering. Their daughter Melanie 
Ann, was 14 months old when Ann wrote us 
early in January. 


Nancy Barrett is home again in Metuchen, 
N. J., after a year and a half in Germany. She 
lives in New York and works part-time at 
Friends Seminary while studying music pri- 
vately, singing and harpsichord. 


Undersecretary of State Chester Bowles is 
the father of Cynthia Bowles, a member of the 
nursing staff at Bassett Hospital in Coopers- 
town, N. Y. She joined the staff there in the 
late fall after spending nearly a year with the 
World Health Organization. 


Jeremy V. Cohen is a senior at Albany Law 
School (Union University) in Albany, N. Y. 
He was a member of the 1960 National Moot 
Court Team. Last year he spent January-July 
in the U.S. Army. 


Mrs. Henry L. Fulton (Ann Adele Lloyd) be- 
came secretary to Assistant Dean Flower of the 
School of Music at the University of Michigan 
in August 1960. 


Donald L. Goldman was graduated from the 
University of Michigan Law School last June 
and was sworn in as a member of the Ohio Bar 
in October. At that time he was heading for 
a six-month tour of duty with the 107th Arm- 
ored Cavalry, but expected to practice law in 
Cleveland after that 


Michael Meltsner is living at Chicun Rossco 
10, Jerusalem, Israel, and is working for the 
Jerusalem Post, Israel’s only English-language 
daily newspaper. 


Hezekiah M. Openda reports the birth of an 
8 Ib. 10 oz. son, Peter Maloba, last May 26, 
1960. Their daughter, Margaret Sarah, 6 years 
old, will start school in the second grade, since 
she did her first grade work at home. Hezekiah 
is busy writing a text book for high school 
biology classes in Kenya. His address is: Box 
10, Kapsabet, Kenya. He will be on a six-month 
leave beginning Sept. 1, 1961. 


Wayne E. Smith, t, has a son, Craig, born 
Sept. 18. He has also moved from the Way- 
land, Mich., church to a new pastorate at the 
First Congregational Church in Imlay City, 
Mich. 


John L. Taylor has completed studies at Pratt 
Institute, Brooklyn, toward a master’s degree in 
city planning and is now employed on a three- 
year community renewal study for New York 
City with the planning firm of Raymond & 
May Assoc. 


Sarah Jane DuBois, ’54, and Michael Voi- 
chick were married in December. Clark B. 
Olsen, ’54, performed the ceremony. Voichick is 
attending Brown University, where he is a can- 
didate for a doctorate in mathematics. They are 
living in Providence. 
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Kathryn Cooper, pianist, presented a faculty 
concert at Queens College in November. ; 

James R. Davis, finishing his third year of 
study at Yale Divinity School expects to have 
his B.D. in June. His wife, the former Nanci- 
lee Rogos has been an instructor for the past 
two years in the educational program of the 
New Haven, Conn., YWCA, teaching modern 
dance and physical fitness to young adults as 
well as creative dance to children. 


Marian Erwin is attending Boston University 
School of Social Work, studying for a master’s 
degree. She would be interested in seeing Ober- 
lin people in the area. Her address is 7 Euston 
St., Brookline. 


Barbara Goldberg, a graduate student at the 
University of Chicago, is naturally pleased that 
her father is Secretary of Labor in the cabinet 
of President John F. Kennedy. We learned 
this from a clipping in the Chicago American, 
Dec. 12, 1960. 


Robert B. Kreis, one of two conductors chosen 
by Friedelind Wagner for the 1960 Bayreuth 
master classes, conducted the Village Light 
Opera Group in Gilbert and Sullivan’s Iolanthe 
at the Fashion Institute of Technology in New 
Mork City, Jan. 13-14. 


John Salzberg is working for the research pro- 
gram on economic adjustments to disarmament 
in New York City. It is financed by the Car- 
negie Corporation and the Ford Foundation and 
directed by a professor of economics at Colum- 
bia University. John is doing this in lieu of 
military service. 

Thomas Z. Shepard and Miss Irene Clark of 
New York City were married in New York on 
Dec. 4, 1960. The bride is a graduate of the 
High School of Performing Arts and has ap- 
peared as a dancer with the Metropolitan Opera 
Ballet, on television shows, and in summer 
theatre. Tom is associate producer of Columbia 
Records, Master World Division. 


Victor Swenson is in his first year as a 
graduate student at the Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity School for Advanced Studies, specializing 
in Middle Eastern Affairs. 


Mr. and Mrs. Daniel Wilson (Joyce Martin) 
announce the birth of William Allen on Nov. 7 
in Liberal, Kans. 


Mrs. Richard A. Zimmerman (Sandra Krem- 
er) writes from 503 N. Mulberry St., Mt. Ver- 
non, Ohio: ‘‘Dick works as a sales engineer in 
the 4 cycle department of Cooper-Bessemer 
Corp. We moved to Mt. Vernon after his 
June graduation from Case. I am a full-time 
housewife at last. We live in a small but com- 
fortable apartment and would welcome Obie 
friends.” 


Mr. and Mrs. Don E. Davis (Barbara Loud) 
announce the birth of Cheryl Lynne on Dec. 
31, 1960. 


Don and Debra Nash Dietiker are in Madison, 
Wis. He received an M.A. in contemporary 
literature from Columbia last June and is now 
teaching two classes of freshman English at the 
University of Wisconsin and working on his 
doctorate. Debra is attending the university 
full time, working for her B.A. 


Sandra Lee Guisler has taught this year at 
East Haven Junior High School in Branford, 
Conn. She has a girls’ glee club of 105 voices. 


Lillian Esther Marzocco and Francis Xavier 
Howard were married on Nov. 26. They are 
living in New York City where he is employed 
by the New York Life Insurance Co. 


Mrs. Peter Jaynes (Joan Overstreet) is field 
director for the Girl Scouts in the Malden, 
Mass., area. Her job is to work with and 
train the leaders of the 90 Girl Scout Troops 
in Malden. She directs the newest Scout Camp, 
Sherwood Forest, in Jaffrey, N. H. 


“T am teaching (and learning) in the Rudolf 
Steiner School in New York City,” says Jean 
Laise, ‘doing some volunteer tutoring in East 
Harlem (Friends’ Settlement House) and living 
above the Broadway subway.’’ Jean’s address 
is 230 W. 79th St., Apt. 11, New York 24. 


Annie L. Laurer is doing graduate work in 
mathematics at Yale, after a year in Europe 
where she says she “most thoroughly enjoyed 
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EDITOR-PUBLISHER. Donald “Pat’’ Pat- 
terson, ’60, former Hi-O-Hi and Oberlin 
News-Tribune photographer, is the editor 
and publisher of a new magazine, Con- 
temporary Photographer. This is a limited- 
circulation, non-commercial publication of 
interest to the serious amateur photog- 
rapher, and the professional photographer. 
The magazine is expected to appeal also to 
all those non-photographers who are inter- 
ested in photography as a contemporary art 
form. The first editor and publisher of 
the magazine was Thomas M. Hill, ’61, 
who remains on the editorial advisory 
board. Also on the editorial advisory board 
are Thomas R. Whitaker, ’49, associate pro- 
fessor of English and Forbes Whiteside, as- 
sociate professor of fine arts. Prospective 
contributors or subscribers should write to 
Box 142, Oberlin, Ohio. The price for a 
year’s subscription of four issues a year is 
$2.50. 


and exploited the ‘academische Freiheit’ of 
the German university. She traveled in Italy, 
Austria, England, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, 
and Russia. 


Evelyn Jacobs and Jon Lipowitz (Rutgers, 
’58) were married in December and are living in 
Pittsburgh. Jon is working toward a Ph.D. in 
chemistry. Evelyn’s schedule includes assign- 
ments to various speech and hearing clinics. 
They’d welcome visits and news from Oberlin 
friends at 2515 Wadsworth St., Pittsburgh 13, 
Pas 


Judith Sorensen and William P. Meyerjack 
were married in June 1960. While her husband 
is overseas with the U.S. Army, Judy has gone 
to stay with her parents in Cheshire, Conn. She 
is working at the Yale University Press in New 
Haven. Judy would like to hear from Oberlin 
friends. She may be addressed at 217 Chipman 
Dr., Cheshire, Conn. 


Reports a postcard from Pete Michel received 
in early January, ‘‘After getting married in 
June (to Jackie Gilley, 61) and living in the 
New York area for the summer, we are now 
enjoying Boston and our little apartment across 
the street from a wonderful park, the Museum 
of Fine Arts, and Simmons College where 
Jackie is studying for her senior year. I am 
continuing my studies in architecture at M.I.T.” 
Their address is 131 Park Drive, Apt. 5, Boston 
15, Mass. 

Karl Radov is studying for a Ph.D. in eco- 
nomics at the University of Chicago. 


Loretta Renz, m, has been appointed the 
executive director of the Morse Gallery of Art 
at Rollins College, Fla. She went to Rollins 
from Virginia Museum of Fine Arts in Rich- 
mond, where she taught art history and served 
as head of the museum’s education department. 


Peter N. Tenbeau and Nona Knuth were mar- 
ried on Nov. 26 at the Congregational Christian 
Church, Annandale, Va. They are living in 
Milford, Conn. 


Matthew von Baeyer is doing graduate work 
in English at the University of California, Berke- 
ley. 

Ann Peterson, 58, and Harrison B. Williams 
were married on July 30, 1960, in Ann’s home 
town of Petersburg, Ill. Bob Brown was best 
man and his wife, Mary Elliott Brown, was 


soloist. 


“John and I have a son John Robert 
born September 1,’’ writes Barbara Gilruth 
Wyatt. She continues to do some painting and 
printmaking (woodcuts) and jewelry enameling 
at home. Her husband is a nuclear physicist at 
AeroJet General Nucleonics and goes to Berke- 
ley twice a week for classes towards his Ph.D. 
in mathematics. They are living in Canyon, 
Calif. 


1960 


Rosemary Anderson and Sylvia Turner are 
sharing an apartment at 3204 19th St., N.W., 
Washington, D. C. Rosemary is a “beginning 
editor’? at the State Department and Sylvia a 
chemist at the National Institutes of Health. 

Linda Biesele was graduated in June from the 
University of Texas and was married, early in 
August, to James Quentin Hall, also a June 
graduate at Texas. They are living in New York 
City. 

Linda Kay Freeland and Keith Clarke were 
married in Charleston, W. Va., in August. They 
are living in Atlanta, Ga., where Mr. Clarke is 
studying in the Candler School of Theology at 
Emory University. 


Susan Cowan has moved to 1016 Holly St., 
Denver, Colo. She is living in a home with 
three other girls and is enjoying her third grade 
teaching. 


In September Dean Flower wrote that he was 
soon to be engaged in graduate work at Stanford 
University and would like to hear from other 
Oberlinians in the area. His wife is teaching 
kindergarten in Hayward, Calif., ‘“while the peo- 
ple who make (of all things) Life Savers have 
given me monetary encouragement to do gradu- 
ate work. In spite of my much-divided colle- 
giate loyalties, I am still an advocate of and a be- 
liever in the Oberlin Tradition.”” His address 
is 2146 Bolero Ave., Hayward, Calif. 


Charles Jenkins is a junior at the Presbyterian 
Theological Seminary in Bloomfield, N. J., 
studying for a B.D. degree. 


Bruce Lenno is in charge of instrumental 
music in schools in Doylestown, Ohio, directing 
band, and so on. His groups gave two Christ- 
mas concerts in December. Various ensembles 
have played for service clubs and lodges. Bruce 
is also assistant in dramatics. 


Alice Darnell, teaching physical education at 
Izmir, Turkey, received a taped recording from 
her parents for one of her Christmas presents. 
Her family had a recording made of the church’s 
Christmas Candlelight Service, one of her favo- 
rites over the years, and added their own spoken 
greetings. 

Marjorie Ina Schwartz is among 44 students 
from 38 different colleges and universities chos- 
en to take part in a fifth-year teacher-training 
program at the Johns Hopkins University in 
Baltimore. 


Deborah Brown Puffer writes, ““My husband 
and I are happy to announce the birth of our 
first child, Bradford Stuart, on August 25.”’ The 
Puffers (Mr. and Mrs. Loring H.) live at 12 
Grassy Plain Road, Barrington, R. I. 


Elaine M. Sheperd, grad., is an analytical 
chemist at Wallace & Tierman Co. in Belleville, 
New Jersey. 

Instead of being in New York City as was 
reported in the ’60 Directory, we have learned 
that George Sideropulos is at 12% Lawrence 
St., Boston, Mass. During the first semester he 
had a ‘‘desk job”? at the N.A.P.A. Warehouse in 
Cambridge while studying piano part-time at 
the New England Conservatory of Music, but is 
enrolled as a full-time music student for the 
second semester. 

Geraldine Esther Coffman and Dudley Taylor 
Watkins were married in December in Lake- 
wood, Ohio. Dudley is a graduate student at 
Western Reserve University. 

Jose Withers is assistant art curator at the 
Institute of Art in Detroit, Mich. 


V-12 

Mr. and Mrs. Joseph W. Hall (Jane I. Davis, 
’47) are living in Seattle, Washington where Joe 
is connected with the firm of Joseph W. Hall, 
Associates, Insurance Consultants. Joe writes 
that since the Century 21 (World’s Fair) will 
be held in Seattle from April to October, 1962, 
they hope many of their friends will attend, 
that they will be ‘“‘most happy to entertain 
visitors.’’ 
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LOSSES IN THE OBERLIN FAMILY 


1883 

SWIFT — Mrs. Clarence F. Swift (Janet H. 
McKelvey) died December 24, 1960, aged ninety- 
eight. She was the last surviving member of the 
“Jubilee Class.” 

Janet Huntington McKelvey was born in 
Sandusky, Ohio, April 2, 1862. Her father, 
John McKelvey, studied in the Preparatory 
Department, 1854-57. She and her _ brothers, 
John Jay, ’84 (Harvard Law School, ’87) and 
Ralph H., ’01, continued the Oberlin tradition. 
She was one of the six women in her class who 
were graduated from the Classical Course (A.B.) 
and she won the gold medal of the Oberlin Ora- 
torical Association for ‘excellence in literary 
composition.’”” When the Oberlin Chapter of 
Phi Beta Kappa was formed, in 1907, she was 
retroactively elected to membership. 

In 1886 she married a classmate, Clarence F. 
Swift, of Oberlin, a Congregational minister 
who was a well-loved pastor in New York 
State, Michigan, Minnesota, Massachusetts, and 
Colorado, and who was prominent in denomina- 
tional affairs. Her career was that of a pastor’s 
wife, but as ‘‘the Parsoness”’ she also contributed 
numerous articles to church and other publica- 
tions. 

After her husband’s death in 1919 she returned 
to Oberlin and bought what was then known as 
“the Swing House,’ at 90 South Professor 
Street. Her husband’s grandfather, Reuben 
Haynes, had built the house, and Dr. Swift him- 
self had been born in it. She worked for several 
years in the Oberlin Library. For a number of 
years she presented a program on The Passion 
Play of Oberammergau before churches and 
clubs throughout the country, and in 1930 she 
published a book on the same subject. 

Beginning in 1939 she made her home with 
her two older daughters in Washington and 
New York. In the late forties, she and her 
college friend, Mrs. Mary Church Terrell, ’84, 
(L.H.D. °48), activated the successful move- 
ment in the Washington Branch of the American 
Association of University Women to end racial 
discrimination in membership (see page 21 in the 
January 1961 Alumni Magazine). In the later 
years, failing sight hampered activity, but her 
keen interest in church, college, and national 
affairs never failed. In June 1958 she went to 
Oberlin for the seventy-fifth anniversary of her 
graduation from college. At the Alumni 
Luncheon she wore the dress in which she had 
been graduated, and made a brief address of 
reminscences and of tribute to Oberlin. 

A funeral service was held in Fairchild Chapel, 
Oberlin, on December 27, conducted by Rever- 
end Joseph F. King, pastor of The First 
Church, where she kept her membership. Burial 
was in Westwood Cemetery, Oberlin. 

Mrs. Swift is survived by three daughters: 
Dorothy R., 712, Helen M. (Mrs. Luther Gu- 
lick), ’14, and Janet H. (Mrs. Janet S. Jamey- 
son), ’27; by four grandchildren, including Lu- 
ther Gulick, Jr., ’44; and by eight great-grand- 
children. 


1893 


PRICE Mrs. Samuel Harrison Price (Laura 
Elizabeth Shurtleff), 89, died in Highland Park, 
Michigan, Detroit suburb, on December 22, 
1960. She was born in Oberlin, Ohio, on No- 
vember 4, 1871. Her father was General Giles 
Waldo Shurtleff, A.B. 1859, A.M. 1862, and 
her mother was the former Mary Elizabeth Bur- 
ton. 

After graduation from Oberlin College in 1893 
she taught at high schools in Jefferson, Ohio 
(1893-94), Warsaw, New York (1894-97), El- 
gin, Illinois (1897-98), at the Michigan Semi- 
nary in Kalamazoo (1898-1900), and at South 
Division High School in Chicago (1900-04). She 
was married on April 19, 1903, to Mr. Samuel 
H. Price. He died on August 29, 1918. 

Mrs. Price found time for many activities in 
behalf of her Alma Mater. She was extremely 
active in the Chicago Oberlin Women’s Club, 
was president, 1914-15, and secretary for several 
years. She helped raise money for the College 
and for the Chicago Women’s Club scholarship 
program to pay the expenses of a student at 
Oberlin. 
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She was also a member of the Chicago Branch 
of the American Association of University Wom- 
en and served as corresponding secretary for 
two years. While her daughter was in school, 
Mrs. Price worked in the P.T.A. and was presi- 
dent for a term. She was secretary of the Settle- 
ment Club in South Chicago, 1917-19. She 
was also an ardent church worker and did 
a great deal of volunteer work for the United 
Charities in Chicago and for social settlements. 
She published several articles in The Ohio 
Farmer and The Congregationalist. 


Mrs. Price lived in Chicago for 50 years, then 
went to live with her sister in Highland Park. 
Some twenty of her relatives, other than her 
father and her sister, attended Oberlin, includ- 
ing the late Honorable Theodore E. Burton, 
distinguished Ohio statesman, and Oberlin’s 
Lynds Jones, ’92. 

Surviving are her daughter, Mrs. James 
Cutlip of Washington, D. C., and her sister, Mrs. 
Carroll L. Storey (Mary Grant Shurtleff, 700), 
of Highland Park, Michigan. 


1894 

DOWNING — Mrs. Marshall Ware Downing 
(Mary Emeline Tenney), homemaker, died in 
Syracuse, New York, on December 30, 1960. 
Born in Duluth, Minnesota, August 27, 1872, 
she was 88 years old at the time of her death. 
On August 27, 1897, she married her classmate, 
Marshall Downing, who died in 1949. Mrs. 
Downing is survived by five children, Marion 
Downing Andrews, °’23, of Berea, Kentucky; 
Frances Tenney Downing, ’25, Helen Mary 
Downing, and Richard Marshall Downing, all 
of Syracuse, New York; Elizabeth Larrabee 
Downing of Skaneateles, New York; a brother, 
Edward F. Tenney of Oberlin; eight grand- 
children and five great-grandchildren. 


1898 


THATCHER — Mrs. Winthrop F. Thatcher 
(Edith O. Whitney), 83, died in Santa Ana, 
California, on December 12, 1960. Burial was 
in Westwood Cemetery In Oberlin. Her hus- 
band was a practicing physician in Oberlin in 
the 1910 decade. 


Mrs. Thatcher was born in Peking, China, 
on April 27, 1877, daughter of the former Lucy 
Jackson, ’°69. On April 7, 1901, she married 
Winthrop Thatcher, a classmate, who died in 
1920. She taught for three years before her 
marriage. After her husband’s death she went 
to Santa Ana, California, where she was princi- 
pal of a junior high school, 1923-31. In 1931 
she became an instructor in the Santa Ana Junior 
College. Other interests have included the 
D.A.R., of which she was regent in Oberlin and 
a member in Santa Ana. She belonged also to 
the American Association of University Women, 
serving as branch president, 1925-26, and to the 
Business and Professional Women’s Club, of 
which she was president, 1938-39. She was 
active in the work of the Congregational Church 
and a member of the board of trustees for 
three years. Mrs. Thatcher is survived by two 
daughters: Eleanor, ’26 (Mrs. Lewis E. Reark 
of Lafayette, California), and Virginia, ’30 
(Mrs. Robert Hoecker of Mt. Vernon); a son, 
Everett, ’26, of San Diego; a sister, Mabel 
Whitney of Santa Ana; and one grandson. Other 
Oberlin-connected relatives were three cousins: 
Clara Husted Wolfe, 06, Hubert E. Husted, 
708, and Harry S. Sargeant, ’08. 


1905 

DUNIPACE — Joseph Evans Dunipace, 80, 
died on December 16, 1960, in an automobile 
accident while he was on his way from Knox- 
ville, Tennessee, to spend the Christmas holidays 
with relatives in Toledo, Ohio. It is believed 
that he suffered a heart attack just before his car 
left the road. He had recently retired from the 
AEC Technical Information Service, which he 
had been serving for eight years as scientist ab- 
stractor and chemist. Prior to his work with 
AEC he had been at the Oak Ridge National 
Laboratory for seven years. 


Mr. Dunipace was born in Perrysburg, Ohio, 
on June 19, 1880. He followed his Oberlin 
degree with graduate work and an M.A. at Le- 
land Stanford University and studied also at 
Goettingen, Germany, 1908-09. Among his 
hobbies were photography and opera, attending 
all the operas in Atlanta, Georgia. He was 
planning to move to Toledo, where he had 
formerly lived and where he had a niece. One 
of his nieces is Mrs. Florence Oblinger Winze- 
ler, of the Class of 1937. 


1906 


SLACK — Mrs. Frank Van Hart Slack (Lucy 
Jane Hopkins) died on October 28, 1960, aged 
77 years. She was born in Lenox, Ashtabula 
County, Ohio, on March 27, 1883. On October 
9, 1911, she and Frank V. H. Slack were mar- 
ried. He was a YMCA worker in India and 
Ceylon. During World War I he was also in 
Army YMCA work with the British and Indian 
troops in France, Egypt, and Palestine. Mr. 
and Mrs. Slack had one son, who died. 


After her graduation from college, Lucy Hop- 
kins did YWCA work in Oregon and Washing- 
ton. Later she was on the territorial committee 
of the YWCA for the Northwest (Washington, 
Oregon, Idaho, and Montana), and on the Na- 
tional Board of the YWCA. She; too, did Y 
work in the Far East. When she was living in 
New York City she helped start the Oberlin 
Scholarship Fund of the New York Club. She 
was active in church work, League of Women 
Voters, and Home Bureau. Mr. Slack survives 
her. 


1908 


GOODALL — Josephine Mary Goodall died in 
Toledo, Ohio, on December 18, 1960, in Rest 
Haven, a rest home. She was 83 years old. 
Born in Toledo, Ohio, October 11, 1877, she 
lived all her life there, serving the public schools 
for many years. She taught in elementary 
schools there, 1896-1903, in high school, 1903-06, 
1908-1934. She became head of the science de- 
partment at Waite High School there and later, 
1934, supervisor of junior and senior high 
school science for the Toledo system, retiring in 
1942. She was the first teacher to receive a 
contract in 1914 in the then new Waite High 
School. Miss Goodall received an M.A. from 
Northwestern University and also studied sum- 
mers at Harvard, Michigan, Wisconsin, and 
Columbia universities. 


She was a member of Point Place Congrega- 
tional Church, the League of Women Voters, the 
National Education Association, and retired 
teachers associations. 


Surviving are two brothers, Frank W. of 
Toledo and Peter of Akron, Ohio. 


1910 


DYSART — The Reverend John Paden Dysart, 
retired missionary, died in Temple City, Texas, 
on August 7, 1959. He had undergone emer- 
gency surgery from which he did not recover. 
Born on August 23, 1880, he had almost reached 
his 71st birthday when he died. 

John Dysart received a B.S. in agriculture 
from the University of Illinois in 1906. Later 
he attended the Oberlin Theological Seminary, 
graduating in 1910. 

Ordained a minister in the Congregational 
Church, he went to Southern Rhodesia as a 
missionary where he and several others opened 
up a new mission field. 

He married Bertha Fox, also a missionary, 
on January 10, 1911. She died in Africa in 
1913. Later, he married Mathilde Albertina 
Thorson, on February 4, 1918. Her death 
occurred in Temple City on October 28, 1954. 

During his missionary years, Mr. Dysart 
served in Southern Rhodesia, 1914-17 and 1934- 
47, and in Portuguese East Africa, 1918-34. In 
1947 he retired from mission work and lived in 
Portland, Oregon, until 1954, when he and his 
wife moved to Temple City, Texas, to be near 
their son, Donald N. Dysart, M.D., a radiolo- 
gist on the staff of Scott and White Clinic and 
the Scott and White Memorial Hospitals. Mr. 
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Dysart was a member of Grace Presbyterian 
Church in Temple City. ; 

He is survived by his son Donald of Temple 
City; three brothers — J. W. Dysart of Deer 
River, Minnesota, and L. C. and H. L. Dysart, 
both of Granville, Illinois; three grandchil- 
dren, and numerous nieces and nephews. 


191] 


BAIRD — Edward French Baird died at his 
home in La Crescenta, California, on August 
6, 1960, after a long illness. He was 71 years 
old. 

Born in Elyria, Ohio, December 24, 1888, 
he did his high school work in the Oberlin 
Academy, graduating in 1907, and attended 
Oberlin College for three years. On Septem- 
ber 16, 1913, he and an Oberlin friend, Madge 
Hubbard, k ’11, were married. Mr. Baird was 
associated with both the Western Electric and 
the Du Pont Company in the east and with the 
Decatur Iron and Steel Company of the south 
before moving to California, where he was the 
west coast sales representative for two eastern 
concerns. He was a member of the First Con- 
gregational Church of Glendale, Oakwood Lodge 
743 F. & A.M., Glendale Commandery 53, 
Knight Templar, and Al Malaikah Shrine Tem- 
ple. 

He is survived by his wife; two daughters. 
Mrs. Betty Season and Mrs. Frank Ellis; and 
two grandsons. 


GARVIN — Lucy Bartlett Garvin died in Fre- 
mont, Ohio, on December 17, 1960. She was 
76 years old. Born in Fremont on November 
12, 1884, she lived there all her life. She had 
her own music school in Fremont from her 
graduation from the Oberlin Conservatory until 
she was stricken with her last illness on October 
31. She had also been organist at the First 
Presbyterian Church in Fremont for 32 years, 
resigning as organist in 1943. 
Miss Garvin is survived by four cousins. 


1913 


FORD — Mrs. Frederick Perry Ford (Barbara 
Standish) died in Fairfield, Iowa, on October 
12, 1960. She was 70 years old. Mrs. Ford 
was born December 21, 1889, in Oak Park, 
Illinois. On April 28, 1916, she and Frederick 
Ford, ’12, were married in Oak Park, Illinois. He 
was librarian at Parsons College, Fairfield, Lowa. 

For two years, 1913-15, Barbara Standish was 
physical education director of the YWCA in 
Minneapolis. In 1942-45 she was an instructor 
in physical education at Parsons College. For 
a few years she served the Fairfield, Iowa, 
Public Library and then became a library assist- 
ant at the Parsons College Library. 

She is survived by her husband; two daugh- 
ters, Mary Carolyn (Mrs. R. C. Voter), and 
Katharine (Mrs. E. Green); and a son, Charles 
Hubbard Ford. 


1916 


BULLOCK — Mrs. Simon Bernard Bullock 
(Lucy Will John) died on August 31, 1960, at 
the age of 69. She was associate professor 
emeritus at St. Paul’s Polytechnic Institute, 
Lawrenceville, Virginia. 

Born in Fredericksburg, Virginia, December 
11, 1890, she was married on October 28, 1922. 
She was a teacher at the High Point, North 
Carolina, Normal School, 1916-18, at Virginia 
State College, Petersburg, 1918-22, and went to 
St. Paul’s as a teacher in 1929, serving 1929-31 
and 1932-47. She was acting dean of the college 
department, 1944-47. In addition to her Oberlin 
degree, Mrs. Bullock received an M.A: from 
Boston University in 1932 and a certificate of 
advanced graduate specialization from the Bos- 
ton University School of Education in 1945. 


WARNER — John Howell Warner, retired 
YMCA worker, died in Ben Lomond, California, 
on December 28, 1960 after an illness of a year. 
He had been in YMCA work in Brazil and in 
this country and was on the YMCA’s interna- 
tional committee. Mr. Warner was born on 
April 12, 1875. He got his A.B. at Ohio State 
University in 1903, coming to the Oberlin Grad- 
uate School of Theology later for an M.A. de- 
gree in 1916. 

On September 2, 1903 he married the former 
Estelle Elizabeth Bookman, a member of the 
Conservatory Class of 1904. He is survived by 
his wife and six of their eight children. They 
are Estelle M., ’30 (Mrs. A. C. Siddall) of 
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Oberlin; John H. Jr., ’31, now staff physician 
in the Oberlin College Health Service; Paul B., 
x32, of Sao Paulo, Brazil; Elsbeth E., ’34 
(Mrs. E. Dolder) of Brazil; Mary R., ’36 (Mrs. 
M. R, Jenkins) of Ben Lomond, California; and 
Eugene L. of San Antonio, Texas. Two sons 
preceded him in death — Ralph E., ’29, and 
Arthur, 


1917 


ANDREWS — Dr. Mary Edith Andrews, pro- 
fessor emeritus of religion at Goucher College, 
Baltimore, died on November 23, 1960, after a 
long illness. She was 68 years old. Born near 
Herminie, Pennsylvania, on June 6, 1892, she 
began her career as a high school teacher and 
principal of a grade school. In addition to her 
Oberlin A.B. she received the Master of Arts 
degree from the Oberlin Graduate School of 
Theology, a B.D. in 1926 from the Chicago 
Theological Seminary, and a Ph.D. from the 
University of Chicago Divinity School in 1931. 
She taught from 1920 to 1922 in Natal, South 
Africa, then returned to the Herminie, Penn- 
sylvania, High School for a year. She went to 
Goucher College in 1926. Mary Andrews was 
listed in eight dictionaries of biographical 
sketches, including Women of America, Who’s 
Who in the East, and Biographical Directory of 
American Scholars (Humanities). In 1952 she 
was elected to a three-year term as Associate-in- 
Council in the Society of Biblical Literature 
and Exegesis. The Baltimore Sun of Novem- 
ber 30 said ‘‘She was the first woman to teach 
biblical literature at Goucher and was chair- 
man of the department from 1939 to 1954. Her 
book, The Ethical Teaching of Paul was pub- 
lished in 1934. She contributed to various re- 
ligious journals and was once president of the 
National Association of Biblical Instructors. 
Dr. Andrews was a member of the religious edu- 
cation committee of Brown Memorial Church, 
Baltimore, and a member of the screening com- 
mittee on Fulbright lectureships and research 
awards in philosophy and religion.” 

Three nieces and four nephews survive her. 


1918 


RYE — Mrs. Harold Rye (Geraldine Bowen) 
died in Los Angeles on November 7, 1960, at 
the age of 63, following a short illness. Born 
in Courtright, Ontario, February 1, 1897, she 
was married on June 23, 1925. Mr. Rye died 
in 1951. Mrs. Rye was in social work with the 
Children’s Bureau of Los Angeles, going to 
the juvenile probation department and later to 
the Bureau of Public Assistance of the De- 
partment of Charities as a case worker and 
supervisor. For several years before her retire- 
ment in 1958 she was assistant director of the 
large Metropolitan South District. She was 
very much admired by her co-workers and dearly 
loved by her many friends. The Los Angeles 
Area Oberlin Woman’s Club had elected her 
first vice president for 1960-61, but her illness 
had forced her to resign. 

Mrs. Rye is survived by a son, John, of West 
Covina, California. and a brother, Robert Bow- 
en, of West Los Angeles. 


1919 

COLE — Miss Nellie Alice Cole, a graduate of 
the Oberlin Kindergarten Training School, died 
on August 7, 1960, in Forest Grove, Oregon. 
She was 77 years old. 

Born in Turkey, December 8, 1882, to The 
Reverend Dr. Royal M. and Lizzie Cole, mis- 
sionaries for the American Board, Miss Cole 
received her elementary and high school train- 
ing in the Oberlin Preparatory Department. 
After graduating from the Kindergarten Train- 
ing School in 1909, Miss Cole studied at Pacific 
University in Forest Grove, Oregon, where she 
received her A.B. degree. 

Before and after World War I, she served in 
the teacher-training program at the Trebizond 
Mission in Turkey and also worked with the 
Near East Relief. At one time she was an 
educational missionary of the Congregational 
Woman’s Board of Missions in Trebizond. 

In 1921 Miss Cole’s sister, Mrs. A. Te 
Blachly (Mary Cole, Age died, leaving a 
baby girl. At her death Miss Cole helped take 
over the care of her little niece as well as the 
care of her aged parents. In 1922 she and her 
sister, Alice Huldah, 09, established a kinder- 


garten in Forest Grove, where she taught for 
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32 years. 


Survivors include her sister, Alice Huldah 
Cole of Forest Grove, a niece, and two grand- 
nephews. <A brother, Nelson F. Cole, B.D., 
°10, preceded her in death. 


HALL — Mrs. Howard L. Hall (Mary Louise 
Finch), wife of Professor Howard Lewis Hall, 
20, of the University of Wisconsin Law School, 
died in Madison, Wisconsin, on December 3, 
1960, after a long illness. She was 64 years old. 

She was born in Joplin, Missouri, on Febru- 
ary 11, 1896. After graduating from Oberlin 
Phi Beta Kappa, she did graduate work at 
Radcliffe College, Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
and at Ripon College, Ripon, Wisconsin in 1923. 
While at Ripon she taught English and dram- 
atics in the College. 

She was married in Oberlin on June 21, 1923, 
and then moved to Cleveland, Ohio, with her 
husband, who was a practicing lawyer there. For 
five years she taught in the Cleveland high 
schools. In 1929 the family moved to Madison, 
Wisconsin, where she became active in civic 
and social organizations. She was a charter 
member of the Madison Colony of New Eng- 
land Women, became president of the Univer- 
sity League, a member of the Shorewood 
League, the Dane County Red Cross, and the 
Fund for Crippled Children. She was a mem- 
ber of the First Congregational Church. 

She is survived by two sons: H. Lowell, of 
Milwaukee, and Hugh F., of Chicago. Her 
husband died three weeks after her death. 


1920 
HALL — Howard Lewis Tinker Hall died in 
a fall from the second story of his home in 
Madison, Wisconsin, on December 27, 1960, 
just three weeks after the death of his wife, 
the former Mary Louise Finch, ’19. Professor 
Hall was a member of the law faculty at the 
University of Wisconsin. 

Born in Amherst, Ohio, December 26, 1898, 
he was 62 years old the day before his death. 

After graduating magna cum laude, Phi Beta 
Kappa, he took his law degree from Harvard 
University in 1923 and practiced law in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, 1923-28. In 1929 he went to the 
University of Wisconsin as assistant professor 
of law; he became a full professor in 1936. He 
was a member of Phi Delta Phi, legal fraternity, 
and the Order of the Coif. He was the author 
of numerous articles in various legal journals. 

The President of Wisconsin said of Profes- 
sor Hall, ‘. . . a keen legal mind, and friend 
of thousands of former students who now are 
serving the legal profession in Wisconsin and 
other states ... A conscientious student of law, 
and a popular member of the faculty, he was 
an expert in such fields as municipal corpora- 
tions, trusts and estates, and creditors’ rights.” 
The Madison Capital Times called him a person 
of “quick, warm humor, who generally had a 
good story to illustrate a point or a sharp jibe 
for stuff-shirtism.”’ 

Two sons, Hugh F., of Chicago, and H. 
Lowell, of Milwaukee, survive him. 


1950 
REQUA — Robert Arthur Requa died on No- 
vember 28, 1960, in Boston, Massachusetts. He 
was serving as organist and choir director at 
Wesley Methodist Church in Worcester. 
Born in Mt. Vernon, New York, on May 22, 
1928, he was only 32 years old when he died. 
In 1958 he participated in the Organ Institute’s 
European Study Tour and played on great 
cathedral organs in Holland, Denmark, Ger- 
many, Austria, and Switzerland. Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology honored him with 
an invitation to play a chapel recital series, as 
did the University of Kentucky. He was acting 
organist-choirmaster at Christ Episcopal Church 
in Lexington, Kentucky. Before going to Wor- 
cester, he was organist and music director at 
the Congregational Church in Naugatuck, Con- 
necticut. There he organized six choirs and 
gave organ concerts for the Waterbury and 
Hartford Chapters of the American Guild of 
Organists. Several community-wide oratorios 
were produced under his direction. He was a 
member of the Worcester Chapter of the Ameri- 
can Guild of Organists. Earlier in his career he 
served churches in Chappaqua, New York; Ely- 
ria and Oberlin, Ohio; and Erie, Pennsylvania. 
Mr. Requa is survived by his mother, Mrs. 
Florence Drake Requa, of Shrewsbury, Massa- 
chusetts. 
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eee OBERLIN College Choir, under 
the leadership of Professor Ro- 
bert Fountain, will give a series of 
eleven concerts on consecutive dates 
from March 31 to April 10. Included 
in the concert tour is an appearance 
at Town Hall, New York City, on 
April 8, at which time the choir will 
sing Stravinsky’s Les Noces (The 
Wedding), a number not often sung 
because of the many complications. 
Besides being a difficult piece, it calls 
for four pianos, six percussions, one 
tympani, and six soloists in addition 
to the chorus. 

Accompanying the choir as pianists 
for this concert will be four members 
of the Conservatory faculty: Edward 
Mattos, associate professor of piano- 
forte, Wilbur A. Price and Joseph I. 
Schuartz, assistant professors of piano- 


forte, and Richard M. Murphy, asso- 
ciate professor of history and _litera- 
ture of music. The Town Hall con- 
cert, on Saturday, April 8, is at 2:15 
p. m. Tickets are available through 
the New York Town Hall box office. 
All other concerts will be given in the 
evening, starting at 8:00 p. m. 

The Oberlin Choir has received un- 
usually fine notices from the New 
York critics in past performances at 
Town Hall, as one of the outstanding 
choral groups in the country, and Di- 
rector Robert Fountain has been ac- 
corded high praise over the years for 
the outstanding achievements of the 
choir under his direction. Alumni in 
the area of the various concerts listed 
below are promised a rare musical 
treat. 


CHOIR ITINERARY 1961 


DATE GIL: 
March 31 East Bloomfield, New York 
April 1 Westport, Connecticut 
April 2 Pottstown, Pennsylvania 
April 3 McLean, Virginia 
April 4 Wilmington, Delaware 
April 5 Scarsdale, New York 
April 6 Allentown, Pennsylvania 
April 7 Garden City, New York 
April 8 New York, New York 
April 9 Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Chestnut Hill 
April 10 Erie, Pennsylvania 
Town Hall concert — 2:15 p. m. 


SPONSOR 

First Congregational Church 

Christ and Holy Trinity Church 
Saugatuck Congregational Church, 
both of Westport 

First Presbyterian Church 
Lewinsville Presbyterian Church 
Box 454, 5775 Chain Bridge Rd. 
McLean, Virginia 

Oberlin Alumni Association 

The Church of Saint James the Less 
Muhlenburg College Concert Series, 
Muhlenburg College 

Garden City Community Church 
Stewart Ave. and Whitehall Blvd. 
Town Hall: Manager — Columbia 
Artists Management, Inc. 

Saint Pau!’s Church 

22 East Chestnut Hill Ave. 
Philadelphia 18, Pennsylvania 

The Church of the Covenant 
250 West Seventh Street 

All other concerts — 8:00 p. m. 


ATTENTION 


Because in the initial shipment the wrappers 
were not tied on securely, a few copies of 
the new Alumni Register failed to reach 


their destination. 


If your copy has not ar- 


rived by now, please inform 


L. D. HARTSON, 


OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 


OBERLIN COLLEGE 


OBERLIN, OHIO 


